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NUMBER SEVEN 


AIR HOLE DUCKS IN THE WILD RICE 


A STORY OF DUCK SHOOTING IN PRAIRIE SLOUGHS IN LATE NOVEMBER 


BY THEO. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


RAW  northwester chased the 

clouds across the black, deserted 

prairie. Gusts of wind infuriated 
with sharp biting flurries of hard ice- 
like snow made us shiver down into the 
robes as the car sped on. Early fall was 
cut short by an almost eager spurt of 
real wintriness. The telegraph and tele- 
phone wires hummed and vibrated with 
thac familiar tremulous buzz that comes 
with the wild bleak winds of late Novem- 
ber. The wind-torn clouds seemed fear- 
fully close, so close that the darker, 
heavier patches looked like ugly monsters 
fleeing southward before the oncoming 
storm, 

The rolling prairie was dull and grey 
except for great white stretches, the 
paths of unmerciful snow squalls. Here 
and there a sheet of glassy wind-swept 
ice hinted far too surely that the lake of 
our choice was probably iced over as 
were the ponds along the roadside. The 
sharp decisive explosions of the engine 
barking out clear and strong, and ac- 
companied by the stinging, biting chill- 
ness of the wind constantly reminded one 
that the miles were passing as was the 
time behind us. 

Vacation indeed was here at last, and it 
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meant ducks for us if there were any left 
in the country. The sudden change of 
weather to such extreme cold was none 
too promising, but since “quitter” was 
an unknown word to us the old lake was 
again a reality. Up at the farmhouse the 
folks had well-nigh driven out of our heads 
the last notion that possibly an “air hole” 
might still be the center of attraction for 
any lingering detachments of the “south- 
bound” host, that on rare occasions ap- 
pears headgeared in “royal” green and 
salutes in those thrilling tones—“Quack, 
Q-u-a-c-k.” 

It was late afternoon. The raw, frigid 
wind of the late November day was whis- 
tling across the lake. Now and then 
snow squalls split sharp rice like bits of 
ice that stung one’s face with sharp pains 
not unlike those due to an overcharge 
from an electric battery. The sky was 
blotched out by dull grey cloud masses 
torn by the fury of each relentless gust 
whirled on southeastward by the ever- 
increasing gale. The rushes moved and 
moaned in whole patches as each succes- 
sive squall struck them and then passed on. 

“We must find an ‘air hole’ in the ice,” 
insisted Sammie, “or we may as well start 
home.” But small chance was there for 














“HERE'S WHERE WE CAMP AND PUT OUT THE DECOYS” 


us to find open water when the natives 
had failed to locate any. 

“We've seen plenty of ducks,’ our 
hostess eagerly replied, “but those that 
stop just light right on the ice toward 
them trees,” pointing to the end of a 
grove. Ducks are a peculiar sort of 
game to hunt. Knowledge of their habits 
is half of the sport of hunting them. 
Without an understanding of their ways 
it is more often a luckless day of freezing 
to death, than of duck shooting, that re- 
wards the hunter at nightfall. Ducks 
rarely ever settle upon the ice in large 
flocks during the fall unless there is wa- 
ter nearby for them to drink, so without 
further delay we were off to try the ice. 
Hip boots are usually most convenient 
while hunting ducks, but for once it 
seemed that skates would have been much 
more appropriate. The slipperiness of 
smooth, hard, newly-frozen ice was never 
before so apparent. Alertness was a 
necessity. Here and there the ice would 
pop with startling loudness, giving im- 
mediate sensations up and down one’s 
back of what ice-water might mean with 
November wind as an extra to give one 
his money’s worth. 


We moved on through the rice grass, 
winding through innumerable runways 
and across small open patches of wind- 
swept ice. Now and then a mudhen 
jumped from a thick clump of dark-col- 
ored sedge. 

“How do you account for those mud- 
hens?” queried my pal as we frightened 
more and more of them from their hid- 
ing places; “must be they’ve got water 
somewhere around or they'd have left 
the lake before this, seems to me,” he 
added. 

On the east side of the lake a long 
stretch of tall, wavy rice reeds had for 
years been the favorite spot on the lake 
for mallard shooting. There were long 
arms and round patches arid channels of 
open water scattered throughout’ this 
patch of light-colored reeds. It was an 
ideal place to set out decoys and then 
hide away in a secure blind to call those 
gorgeous greenheads and sly old ducks 
within range. All at once as we were 
cautiously moving along, ducking low 
here and there to remain hidden behind 
the rushes, Sammie pointed to a line 
of dark, rounded bodies on the ice. 
“Ducks!” I whispered at first, but soon 
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saw the mistake. They were only mud- 
hens. Somehow they were arranged so 
natural and seemed so unconscious that we 
figured on a sneak to get closer. Slowly 
we slipped along. At last a point was 
reached and from there the birds were but 
a short range distant. “If they were only 
ducks,” thought I, “what a chance we'd 
have.” 

Get down, they're coming,” whispered 
“Sammie,” and we both craned our necks 
to watch. 

“T see it,” I whispered (unheard by 
my pal). Straight toward us it came, 
two hundred, a hundred, yes, now only 
forty yards away. Then it swerved and 
a report answered to the twitch of my 
finger. 

“What did you shoot at?” asked my 
surprised pal as he glanced disappoint- 
edly in my direction. 

“At a mallard, of course,’ I shouted 
as I made off after it. And then it was 
that our search for water was ended. Not 
fifty yards beyond a clump of reeds in 
which the greenhead fell was a full quar- 
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ter of an acre of wave-broken water. 

“Open water!” I shouted, and Sammie 
was there in a hurry. 

“Here’s where we camp and put out 
the decoys,” said he,—and we did. “But 
say,” he added, “didn’t you see that pair 
of mallards coming in?” And then it 
occurred to us that each was watching a 

ifferent flock, mine of one only, his of 
two. 

It was rapidly growing dusk. The wind 
had slackened its angry gusts and in 
the west the rifts between the clouds 
were colored with the ever-changing hues 
that come shortly after sundown. 

“Listen,” came the whispered word of 
warning to my ear, “d’you hear that 
quack?” Sure enough, from over toward 
the east came the decisive clear quacks 
of a lone hen mallard, and a hand reached 
up to a pocket for that good old duck 
call. “Quack—quack—quack,” I called, 
and then came the answer. Each call 
from the mallard showed that she was 
coming closer all the time. It was too 
dusky to see clearly. The decoys scat- 
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tered about on the ice looked like so 
many dark spots on a field of shiny grey. 
There in the dying evening crouched in 
the reeds and staring into the empty 
darkness, we listened for the next reply. 
It came. Not a broad, deep “quack,” but 
just little tones of chuckling-like sounds 
—sounds that betrayed satisfaction, con- 
fidence, yes—but Sammie had been watch- 
ing that flock settling above the decoys. 
He spoiled the picture, and, shortly after, 
pocketed a part of it. 

“Shall we go in now?” I asked. 

“Wait a while,” came the reply, and so 
we did. “There seem to be more ducks 
flying now,” said my pal—and there were. 
But in those first moments of darkness we 
were sizing up the situation for the morn- 
ing. The whiffling noise of wings as 
great flocks passed over us unseen, in- 
spired us with a longing for the morning. 
“We've lots to do then,” agreed Sammie, 
“the decoys will have to be set along the 
edge of the open water and there’ll be 
two blinds to build and 

“We'd better be getting back then,” I 
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interrupted, “and get supper and be off to 
bed.” 

“How about those other——’ 

“IT marked ’em down, Sammie. They’ll 
be easy to locate in the morning.” 

“Kind of wished we had them now,” 
added my friend. “They'd look first rate 
hanging beside these three.” 

I have heard tell about the many hard- 
ships of rising early on a cold morning, 
but when old Mother Meyers hollered 
“breakfast” there wasn’t the slightest evi- 
dence of any truth in hardship stories. 
The thoughts of plenty of steaming hot 
buckwheat cakes and syrup and hot cof- 
fee made the clothes fly into place with- 
out the least hesitation whatever. But 
if you have ever been “there” the reason 
for it all was something more. It was 
a little spot of open water somewhere in 
the rushes out on a great expanse of ice. 

It was an ideal morning, all except the 
cold. Dull clouds hid the stars from view. 
A steady breeze had sprung up and even 
as we were starting for the lake, stars 
could be seen here and there peeping 
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from between the clouds. At last all was 
expectancy. In those hurried moments 
before one can see to aim, the wooden 
ducks had been shifted to their new posi- 
tion near the open water. With alert and 
silent swiftness two blinds had been hur- 
ried into useful proportions. From near- 
by rat houses a quantity of dry and soft, 
broad-leaved rushes had been secured and 
placed within the blinds to serve as a 
comfort to one’s knees or as a place to 
recline for rest from constant watchful- 
ness. 

Daylight was still delayed. The sharp, 
crisp air sent chills through and through 
one as the cold crept inward through the 
“extras” so well known to all duck hunt- 
ers. In the East, a tint of color, as 
though brushed upon the canvas by some 
magic artist, streaked the sky. It was the 
first faint hint of daybreak. In the woods 
that had crept down to the water’s edge 
a dull grey farmhouse slowly grew into 
vision. Somewhere in the distance a 
rooster rang forth his cheerful announce- 
ment that a new day was about to break. 
Something dark and fluffy flitted past with 
undulating flight, suggestive of a strayed 
owl on its homeward way to yonder si- 
lent clump of trees. In those exciting 





moments, when night was fighting hard 
to hold her own against a_victoriOus 
dawn, the clear, drawn-out quack of a hen 
mallard sent a thrill of pleasure through 
us. And then after tense, eager waiting 
a whiffle of wings informed us that still it 
was too early for a shot. 

What pleasure can excel it, or what 
excitement can compare with that to be 
had upon the marsh? No scenes can ever 
be more thrilling or yet more beauti- 
ful. And as we waited, keen and eager 
for the first incoming flock, a flash of 
reddish golden beauty glittered through 
the woods along the shore. Here and 
there lingering bits of clouds caught up 
the color and flashed them onward to 
each succeeding one until the sun had 
washed her face of the tinted mists and 
draperies of a frosty morning and mount- 
ed upward in a dazzling sphere of bright- 
ness. 

What a picture this for the last hunt 
of the season! No memory could have 
been more charming! And even as these 
lingering thoughts kept coming, a muffled 
voice disturbed the silence. “Call ’em in. 
Mark south.” Sure enough! There in 
the distance was a flock of mallards cir- 
cling closer and closer. To each quack 
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from the call came faint answers from 
the flock as I slowly guided them toward 
the decoys. Ah! the satisfaction that 
comes from working a call. It is a ver- 
itable pleasure to talk and chuckle to 
those wary flocks, to urge and plead with 
them, to entice and simply compel them 
to circle over the decoys and into perfect 
range. Have you seen those broad, out- 
stretched, gently curved wings, that 
drooped neck, those yellow legs dropped 
ready for use as a flock halts, then slowly 
settles above the decoys? It is a picture 
of all pictures; it thrills as no other 
pleasure can thrill; it lingers in the mind 
a mental picture—the favorite of one’s 
memories. 

Sammy strutted out on the smooth, glary 
ice and picked up from among the decoys 
three choice birds. It was enough from 
that flock. And as the day slipped rapid- 
ly away the scene was repeated and then 
cleared for another. Evening came quick- 
ly as it always does out on the marsh; but 
with it came that fifteen minutes that can 
never die in the recollections of most 
wild fowlers. 

The sun had dipped one edge into the 
drapery-like colored mist of evening. Lit- 
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tle flocks of ducks were flying into the 
lake from every direction. Dark bodies 
came suddenly towards one as though 
ejected from nowhere into the vision, 
only to disappear more rapidly. The 
whiffle of wings was a continual thrill 
to one. Toward the west each oncoming 
flock was clearly visible and as they 
came closer and closer the excitement 
grew more intense. 

“Keep low,” said Sammie, as I worked 
the call. And still on they came nearer 
and nearer. “They’re over the decoys, 
aren't they,” he would ask in almost in- 
audible tones. 

“Wait,” I’d say, and even then down 
they would come with curved wings, 
bended neck and outstretched feet. Lin- 
gering there in the fading twilight, amidst 
the beautiful color of sunset, with the 
brightness in the west as a background, 
we experienced our most enjoyable mo- 
ments on the marsh. Time had stolen it- 
self from us. Twilight had been cut 
short. But in those few moments Sammie 
and I had snapped the mental pictures 
which the camera can never catch—of 
mallards and sunset and unexcelled pleas- 
ures. 


THE MARSH GUNNER 


BY BERNARD I, RAYMUND 


By the sedgy shore of some lonely bay, 
Where the wild rice droops and the rank reeds sway, 
Where the wild ducks feed and the shore birds play, 
He pulls his boat at the break of day, 


In the autumn. 


He loves November’s steel-hued sky, 

He loves the wind that whistles by 

The flocks that swing on the wave crests high 
Or off in the leaden distance fly, 


He loves them. 


He paddles his way at set of sun 

To the royal fare his skill has won, 
To dream of bird and boat and gun, 
Better at heart for a day well — 


The sportsman. 
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Public Shooting Preserves 


NE of the salient features of the 
O game legislation for 1913 is the ex- 
periment being tried out in Utah, 
where the game commissioner, with the 
concurrence of the State board of ex- 
aminers, is authorized to set aside a public 
hunting reserve in the counties of Salt 
Lake, Davis and Box Elder. We have 
several times had the question brought up 
in F1eLp & STREAM as to why a portion of 
our sportsmen’s license money is not ex- 
pended yearly upon the purchase of wild 
lands suitable for public hunting pre- 
serves. We hear an immense amount 
about game refuges, no less than eighteen 
State game preserves being created by the 
1913 legislation. But who among our 
conservationists interests himself in pub- 
lic shooting grounds for the citizenry of 
the State? The question of posted land 
is becoming, year by year, more acute in 
this country. Granted that the State owns 
the game, what right has any landowner 
to sell the game on his land? He may 
prohibit others from trespassing, but it is 
still open to constitutional question as to 
what right he has to sell the State’s game 
living wild upon his property. Surely we 
de not want this great country of ours to 
become a private game park, like England. 
In that country the man in the street, the 
worker in a city office, the boy on the 
farm, can no more hope to get an after- 
noon’s shooting at wild fowl, much less 
a trip for big game, than he could hope 
to enter the nobility—without a money 
consideration. To rent the shooting rights 
in England is a matter for only the rich. 
In our country, however, a thousand 
times greater in extent than the British 
Isles, containing whole areas of wild land 
larger than some European principalities, 





there is yet and there always should be 
game enough for the man in the street, 
the worker in the office, and the boy on 
the farm. So long as he pays the State 
hunting license fee he should have his fair 
share of the State’s game. 

Instead of this, the situation is still 
growing more and more one of trespass 
and arrest. It costs nothing but a few 
placards for any farmer to shut off his 
hundreds of acres from the sportsmen of 
the State, thereby creating a private park 
for his own exclusive use of the State’s 
game. Up to this point he is within the 
limits of reason and justice, even though 
it goes harder and harder to find oneself 
denied the privilege of walking over a 
man’s property in quest of the State’s 
game—my game and yours. Not only 
that, but the owner of the land takes upon 
himself the right to sell the shooting of 
the State’s game to the highest bidder, 
which, in the judicial eyes of a court, 
would come perilously close to selling that 
which is not the property of the vendor, 
Of course, it can be urged that what is 
sold is not the game, but the right to hunt 
it; and in view of this defense the legal 
tangle ahead seems interminable. 

The way out, as has been pointed out 
in the columns of Frecp & Stream before, 
appears to lie in the direction of the State 
purchasing or setting aside as a hunting 
preserve for the use of its citizens, certain 
areas of wild land, such as duck marshes, 
mountain slopes, etc., which are natural 
haunts of water fowl or upland birds, a 
certain quantity, say $10,000 worth of 
lands, being purchased every year. This 
proposal was urged in Illinois, where duck- 
shooting is within reach of the residents 
of Chicago; but so far Utah has been the 
first State to really put through a bill 











allowing the State to purchase such land 
for such a purpose. In New York, in the 
waters of Great South Bay, and in New 
Jersey, on the shores of Barnegat Bay, 
are wild, uncultivated tracts, valueless to 
agriculture and the natural haunts of 
shore birds, ducks, geese and brant. In 
the interior are great stretches of quail 
cover in both States, and all of these lands 
could be purchased at present at a very 
low figure out of the income from sports- 
men’s licenses and be set aside forever as 
State hunting preserves. Every year more 
and more of this property is bought up 
by gun clubs and posted against the public. 
By the time the State gets around to it 
there will be nothing left, and no one but 
members will have the right to hunt in 
either Great South Bay or Barnegat Bay. 
It is time that action following Utah’s 
lead should be contemplated by our State 
legislatures, particularly by those States in 
the East where the population is dense, 
the area small, and the amount of prop- 
erty posted being rapidly made to include 
all lands attractive to wild creatures 


Game Legislation in 1913 


Among the new provisions of the vari- 
ous States for this year may be mentioned 
the new Ohio and Pennsylvania laws re- 
quiring licensees to wear a badge, con- 
spicuously exposed, bearing the number of 
the hunting license. Ohio has at last 
gotten a resident hunter’s license, after 
two years of agitation, in which Fietp & 
STREAM took no small part. In the Cana- 
dian provinces, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan require hunters to wear a white cap 
or sweater and cap, and Saskatchewan in- 
sists that those who hunt big game wear 
a complete outer suit and cap of white. 
It seems to us that a red sweater and red 
cap would serve better the purpose in- 
tended, 4. e., protection to the hunter from 
the universal fool who points a gun at a 
moving object. Wyoming and Montana 
have recently limited the hunting area to 
a few counties in each State, where the 
seasons have generally been shortened. 
Montana has prohibited the killing of 
ewes and lambs—a much-needed reform. 

In general, the principal benefit of the 
Weeks bill for the Federal protection of 
migratory birds has been to abolish ail 
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spring shooting in all the States and a 
material shortening of the open season in 
a majority of the States. Violation of the 
game laws with respect to migratory birds 
is not only a State but a Federal matter, 
and a conviction is likely to result in se- 
vere punishment. It is high time that 
something is done to reinforce the lax 
State management in regard to shooting 
wild fowl, water fowl in particular. 

We are glad to note that numerous 
States are restocking preserves with elk 
and other big game. Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia and Wisconsin have 
protected elk for a term of years in order 
to aid in the work. Our readers will find 
in the October issue of Fretp & STREAM 
the experiences of Mr. H. Rief in trans- 
porting elk from the Jackson Hole coun- 
try in Wyoming. This article shows that 
if properly done there is no great diffi- 
culty in corralling and shipping them. The 
protection of them against law-breakers in 
the forest is, however, the principal diffi- 
culty as regards restocking. Some time 
ago a herd was released in the Adiron- 
dacks, and in a very few years every indi- 
vidual had disappeared. The answer was 
plain enough. No doubt certain of the 
mountaineers now living could furnish the 
names of just which men went into that 
forest in Winter and took out an elk. To 
our mind, the elk should be protected in 
an enclosed preserve on some State game 
farm for a few years before release. 

It does not appear, also, that a shipment 
of a few animals will really amount to 
anything at all in the way of restocking. 
In the present issue our readers will note 
an article on the Wainwright buffalo herd 
in Canada. In this case, not a few, but 
several hundred, buffalo were corralled 
and driven onto this range, with the result 
that there is now a flourishing herd of sev- 
eral thousand on the reserve, with a fair 
chance of increasing in geometrical ratio 
until its very overflow will serve to stock 
the surrounding prairies. In the same 
way the restocking with elk should be un- 
dertaken on a reasonably large scale, say 
at least 100 animals. These, if kept in a 
properly fenced reserve for several years, 
would then be in shape to release over a 
larger area under the protection of one 
game protector detailed for the purpose. 
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“MR. SMITH’S MANNER WAS DIDACTIC” 


CHALONER, UNLICENSED GUIDE 


BY EDWARD BRECK 


HALONER AUBREY SMITH, 
C Esq., cigarette in mouth, stood on 

the woodpile behind the cabin, and 
Uncle Ned Buckshaw, engaged to put Mr. 
Smith in touch with a Nova Scotia bull- 
moose, sat in front of him. Mr. Smith’s 
manner was enthusiastically didactic; 
that of Mr. Buckshaw palpably that of 
surprised wonderment. 

“No, no, Buckshaw,” said Mr. Smith 
in a genially patronizing tone, pushing 
his golf-cap back from his brow, “the 
moose is monogamous, entirely so.” 

“Ay?” replied the old guide with proper 
deference. “Monogamous, hey? Has only 
one wife per season, hey?” 

“Quite so. All the authorities agree 
upon that. No doubt another of your— 
eh—backwoods ideas exploded. But that’s 
the way of the modern world, you know. 





Science moves and fastest in cities. The 
farther into the wilderness you go, the 
slower ideas are disseminated. The bare- 
foot boy with the alder pole bringing 
home the string of big trout, while the 
city man, fishless, meets him at the cross- 
roads and transfers the trout to his creel 
with a silver hook—all exploded, my good 
man. Why, your backwoodsman is the 
most ignorant person in the world, and, 
curiously enough, in his own field. He 
talks of hedgehogs and rabbits, when there 
isn’t a hedgehog or a rabbit in the whole 
bally country.” 

Uncle Ned nodded. “That’s so,” he ac- 
knowledged with becoming humility. “We 
do get names mixed some.” 

“Take shooting,” Mr. Smith went on, 
warming to his subject; “I never saw a 
guide who could shoot. Can't hit a barn- 
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door with a rifle, and as for wing-shoot- 
ing—the idea is laughable!” 

“Y—es,” said Uncle Ned. “I guess we 
ain’t much shots. You see we don't get 
much chance for to practise, bein’ mostly 
out with sports who do all the shootin’. 
I sure shouldn’t want to shoot you a 
match, Mr. Smith.” 

“Me? Haha! Why, bless your heart, 
my dear Buckshaw, I’ve shot at the butts 
at Sea Girt, and, as to the traps, I divided 
the purse once at Monte Carlo with the 
Grand Duke of Geroldstein. Deuced fine 
shot, the Grand Duke. Very decent shot, 
too. Had me down to his place for the 
boar drives and the stag-shooting. I 
rather did him there; beat him on points 
and size. As you say, there’s no reason 
why a gentleman shouldn’t beat a—what 
I mean to say is a—eh—a man like me 
with all my opportunities—eh——’”’ 

“You mean a gentleman can beat a 
woodsman at anything, Mr. Smith.” 

“I wouldn't put it exactly that way, you 
know. Only, do you see, the modern up- 
to-date man has a big advantage over the 
—eh—other fellow, who doesn’t quite un- 
derstand the laws of hygiene, or of diet 
and those kind of things. Your woods- 
man exposes himself unnecessarily, he 
eats lots of things that are rank poison, 
and he never ventilates his houses. If he 
didn’t live so much out of doors he 
wouldn’t live to be fifty. And he hasn’t 
any knowledge of the latest discoveries 
because he doesn’t read. Now look at me 
—I have the very latest books on all sorts 


of subjects. Take moose-hunting, for ex- ~ 


ample. Now, I haven’t had much oppor- 
tunity to hunt moose, but I know all 
about it. I’ve read Roosevelt and Stone. 
Now, I dare say you’ve never heard of 
Stone?” 

“Stone?” repeated Uncle Ned inquir- 
ingly. “I can’t exactly seem to recol- 
lect——” 

“Haha! Well, there you are! Why, my 
dear man, Stone is the authority on moose 
and moose-hunting; wrote on both in the 
‘Sportsman’s Library.’ You'd be aston- 
ished to hear how he demolishes a lot of 
your fossilized ideas. Take your calling, 
for example. Stone says that no bull is 
half so stupid as to take any noise made 
by man for the bellow of a cow-moose. 
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What he has is curiosity, and that brings 
him up once in a very great while to see 
what the row is about. That’s the whole 
theory and practice of moose-calling.” 

Uncle Ned stared a moment and then 
exchanged a solemn wink with his young 
companion and camp-cook, Jake. 

“Well, Mr. Smith, you sure have got a 
lot more out o’ books than I have out o' 
the woods in fifty years o’ huntin’.” 

“My dear man, that’s just the point. 
You’ve got a fair amount of experience, 
a very good thing, no doubt an indispen- 
sable thing, but real knowledge discounts 
that hands down; I mean knowledge 
founded on scientific facts. You have 
your own experience and perhaps that of 
a few friends, and that’s all. In my books 
I have the accurate observations and sci- 
entific conclusions of hundreds of the best 
hunters. See the point?” 

“O’ course, o’ course!” exclaimed Uncle 
Ned. “Well, Mr. Smith, there’s one good 
thing about us woodsmen, anyway; if we 
are ignorant, leastways we're ready to 
learn. If more men like you came up 
here I guess we’d know a darn sight 
more’n we do now. Are you good at 
tellin’ the weather? See the sky yonder.” 

“You mean right over that spruce?” 

“What spruce?” 

“Why, that big one at the end of the 
clearing.” 

“O, that one! That ain’t a spruce.” 
Smith readjusted his eyeglass and looked 
again. 

“O, quite right, it’s a—a fir.” 

“No; I guess it’s a hackmatack,” said 
Uncle Ned, drily. 

“My word! So it is! H’m, my glass is 
a bit dirty. Hackmatack, eh? Now, there 
you are again, with your eternal getting 
things wrong. Hackmatack is an unsci- 
entific country word. What you mean is 
larch!” 

“Haha! To be sure!” assented the old 
man. “That’s another on me for a fact! 
Well, I guess we won’t risk any opinions 
on that sky. We’d better be goin’. But 
say, you ain’t goin’ to wear that false eye 
huntin’, be ye?” 

Mr. Smith let his glass fall from his eye 
with a grimace. “Well, eh—no, probably 
not if the bush is as thick as you describe 
it. In the open we used to use single 
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glasses, even the Grand Duke. Deuced 
good shot, the Grand Duke. I remember 
once j 

“Here, Jake,” interrupted Uncle Ned, 
‘jes’ put Mr. Smith’s rifle in the canoe.” 
The old fellow had firmly decided that the 
Grand Duke should not be a permanent 
member of the party. “Got your cam- 
era?’ 

“Yep,” replied Jake. 

“No objection to Jake’s takin’ a few 
pictur’s, is there,-Mr. Smith? A_ rich 
sport sent him one o’ them high-power 
kodaks that'll take a snapshot at mid- 
night, an’ Jake wants to kind o’ try it 
out.” 

“Of course he must,” said Mr. Smith. 
“Shoot me as often as you like, Jake, and 
I'll have the films developed and printed.” 

The first part of the journey to the 
hunting grounds led down a considerable 
river, the water very low at this time, in 
which there was some fishing. Chaloner 
Aubrey professed an expert knowledge of 
angling, and hazarded the opinion that 
the boasted poling of a canoe was not the 
difficult art it was supposed to be. 

“I won't say that it doesn’t require 
some skill, you know, but it isn’t the great 
thing you chaps pretend. The fact is that 
you professional guides endeavor to hedge 
round all these very commonplace forest 
tasks with a glamour of mystery and 
magic, as if common mortals could never 
hope to fathom them. Now, I'll bet you 
I can take a canoe anywhere you can with 
pole or paddle. I’m bigger than either of 
you, and common sense will do the rest. 
3esides, I’ve just read an article on poling 
by a man by the name of Clinch, so I 
really know all about it. I say, ease up 
and let me have a cast off that rock!” 

The sun was beginning to get uncom- 
fortably warm, as it often will in late Sep- 
tember, even in the north woods, and as 
Mr. Smith stepped upon the rock, after 
getting ready his tackle, Ned and Jake 
were amused to see him solemnly spread 
a small umbrella. He caught the glance 
exchanged by the woodsmen, and ex- 
plained: 

“Looks odd, eh? Well, you see, after 
all, there are social duties that a—eh— 
man of the world ought not to neglect. 
For example, I’ve promised to lead the 
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“CHALONER SPREAD A SMALL UMBRELLA” 


cotillon at Mrs. Asterisk’s first hunt-ball, 
and it won't do to get so black in the face 
that | look like a Askari—O, I say! !” 

Just at that moment his foot slipped on 
the green moss with which the rock was 
covered. He made a violent pirouette in 
the effort to preserve his balance, but the 
pas ended with a sudden sprawl on the 
rock, the umbrella flying into the water 
in one direction and the rod in the other, 
while the monocle was jarred from its 
position and shattered into smithereens 
upon the unsympathetic boulder. 

“My word!” observed Mr. Smith, rue- 
fully regarding the glittering débris and 
chafing his bruised hands. “I say!” he 
shouted to Jake in a canoe by himself, 
“just see if you can save that umbrella, 
will you?” 

But the umbrella was black and it had a 
heavy ebony, silver-mounted handle, and 
the river was deep just there with a 
strong current, which explains why all 
Jake’s groping and dragging resulted in 
nothing, and why Mr. Smith was obliged 
to content himself with the salvaging of 
his high-priced rod. 

















“LET 


The journey downstream was resumed, 
and Mr. Smith allowed himself a few 
well-meant criticisms upon Uncle Ned’s 
handling of the canoe, particularly in re- 
gard to placing it in positions necessary 
for him to cover extremely distant places 
with his flies, the state of the water mak- 
ing this impossible. 

Buckshaw was just a bit annoyed, but 
preserved a serene countenance. 

“I fear I’m not quite up to your stand- 
ard, Mr. Smith,” he observed. “Fact is, 
I’ve got a pretty sore hand. I'll tell you 
what we'll do—we’ll exchange places. 


There’s a nice bit o’ water jes’ below, an’ - 


,”? 


you can git your hand in again polin’. 

Mr. Smith demurred somewhat, but a 
flattering word from Uncle Ned decided 
him, and they were soon floating down- 
stream tranquilly with Jake behind them. 
Presently a gentle roar greeted them from 
below, and Uncle Ned drew the bow in 
towards a flat rock. 

“I guess I’ll get out here, Mr. Smith, 
an’ let you pole ’er down over them 
rapids. You see, the water’s a leetle 
low, an’ you'll make it much easier alone. 
Jes’ keep in the middle o’ the stream an’ 
it'll be a cinch. I'll foller you down in 
Jake’s canoe, an’ Jake can go ‘long the 
shore an’ take a few snapshots.” 

Chaloner Aubrey was having the time 


LOOSE A STENTORIAN 


IMPRECATION” 


of his life. As Buckshaw said, the water 
was low and all that was necessary was 
to keep the craft straight in the compara- 
tively quiet water. The amateur rather 
fancied himself as he stood there in his 
six feet of by no means unprepossessing 
person. But the roar was getting louder, 
and soon Mr. Smith perceived a place 
where the water apparently came to an 
end except for another stretch of shal- 
lows some distance below. Jake was 
perched upon a rock there and Uncle Ned 
had left his canoe and was moving rap- 
idly from rock to rock along the shore. 

As Mr. Smith’s canoe came nearer and 
nearer the brink of the yard-high “dump,” 
two openings appeared, separated by a 
boulder. The canoe gyrated towards the 
left, but Uncle Ned shouted, “Take the 
right! Look out there! Snub ’er, man, 
snub ’er!” 

But “snub” was a word not found in 
any of the authoritative books digested 
by Chaloner Aubrey, at least in that sense, 
and with the consciousness that something 
must be done, he jammed down his pole 
into the water on the wrong side. The 
next moment he shot over the little fall 
and down into a narrow but rapid chute 
like an arrow. 

“Look out!” shouted Buckshaw. “Snub 
‘er or you'll be on that shaller rock!” 




















+ 





Too late! Chaloner Aubrey flourished 
aimlessly with his pole for a second, and 
the next moment pitched forward over 
the bow of the canoe on to the rock which 
the craft had struck head on. 

With great presence of camera Jake 
snapped the unfortunate canoeman, and 
again as he looked up in confusion to see 
whether the full extent of his downfall 
had been noticed. 

“You ain't hurt, are ye?” inquired 
Uncle Ned anxiously, smothering a laugh 
with difficulty. 

“Eh—no, not a bit,” replied Mr. Smith 
when he got his breath. “The confounded 
pole slipped just as I had‘the canoe in 
perfect control. Any more water like 
that below ?” 

“Not jes’ like that. She’s pretty smooth 
till you go under that log down there, 
and then there’s a bit o’ shaller water 
where you'll have to look out. Then 
you're down.” 

Mr. Smith grasped the pole with re- 
newed energy, fully convinced that he had 
been merely the victim of a very strange 
and rare accident. The log approached 
rather faster than he realized, but he 
calculated that a slight stoop would clear 
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his head. What then was his surprise 
when, as the log was right on him, the 
brook actually seemed to rise, and, so 
far from being saved by any such petty 
maneuvre, it was a matter of throwing 
himself flat in the canoe or of vaulting 
over it. For an instant he had an idea 
of doing the latter, but instinct told him 
that from such an unstable platform it 
would be impossible, and he was about 
to throw himself down, when the log 
caught him directly at his middle, and in 
a spasmodic effort to save himself he 
grasped it with both arms, dropping his 
pole into the stream with a splash. For 
a moment he strove in vain to hold the 
canoe back with his fast slipping feet, 
but the next the latter went out from 
under him, the canoe swept downstream, 
and Chaloner Aubrey Smith hung’ sus- 
pended in midair, only to souse into the 
foamy water an instant later! 

To say that Ned Buckshaw and Jake 
experienced a delirium of joy would be 
tame. Jake doubled up behind a boulder, 
almost dropping his precious camera into 
the water, while Uncle Ned nearly broke 
his face in two changing his guffaws into 
cries of alarm and warning. It was not that 





“PITCHED FORWARD OVER THE BOW OF THE CANOE” 
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the woodsmen had aught against the un- 
fortunate “city feller” at bottom, but they 
had set out to “pare his head down” be- 
fore they got through with him. 

But their diversion was interrupted by 
a little scene that changed it into a meas- 
ure of admiration, for Chaloner Aubrey, 
getting foothold in a trice, stood up to 
his armpits in the stream and let loose 
a stentorian imprecation. Hitherto noth- 
ing more strenuous than “My word!” had 
passed his lips, but this word had no sim 
ilarity with that at all. In fact, 1 will 
conceal it from you no longer: Chaloner 
Aubrey Smith let out a real and most tre- 
menduous “Damn!” 

The next moment, seeing the canoe 
sweeping downstream, he launched him- 
self once more into the current, and, with 
several powerful strokes, got his hand 
on the gunwale just before the little craft 
was carried over another fall. Pulling 
himself on to a rock and yanking the 
canoe after him with impatience, he 
turned it over to empty it, shouting, “I’m 
going to show you men that no dratted 
thing made of cedar and canvas can play 
the fool with me like that! I’m going to 
tame her before I get out of these woods, 
or—eh—— !” 

“Bu’st!” suggested Ned. 

“Yes, bu’st—that’s the very word. Now 
come here, my beauty—in with you!” 
And he set the canoe in the water again 
and gingerly got in himself, taking the 
pole from Uncle Ned, who. had re- 
trieved it. : 

There was only a short run now to 
the lake, but the water was very low and 
navigation difficult. Mr. Smith would no 
doubt have negotiated it safely had not 
his annoyance caused him to be too ve- 
hement. With a mighty shove he drove 
the canoe on the rocks a second time. 
For an instant he oscillated in the air, 
striving to keep his balance by means of 
his pole, but the end was inevitable—he 
did a backhanded Annette Kellerman so 
hard on the rocks that he was glad to 
see the last of the canoe dashing down 
over the shallow and into the bay of the 
lake, where Jake afterwards got it by 
swimming. 

As they sat round the cheerful camp- 
fire that evening, Chaloner Aubrey Smith 


looked musingly into the blaze the whilst 
he rubbed his hip. 

“Very extraordinary thing, a canoe,” 
said he. “There are one or two points 
I'll have to get you to show me, Buck- 
shaw. I never take up a thing I don't 
eventually master. The Grand Duke used 
to say, ‘Chaloner, my boy, you’re the very 
deuce for sticking to a thing!” 

“Hm—yes,” replied Uncle Ned. “Tain’t 
so tarnation easy polin’ a canoe with- 
out you've had some leetle ’xperience, but 
I guess you'll get onto it all right. Goin’ 
to have a fine mornin’ for callin’,’ he 
added, looking out over the lake. 

Before bedtime Uncle Ned had per- 
suaded Mr. Smith to put his theory to 
the proof, namely, that the bull moose 
came, if he came at all to any kind of 
a sound, out of pure curiosity; Ned prom- 
ising that in case of failure he would try 
to bring one out by imitating the call of 
the cow alone. And so they turned in 
and slept the sleep that comes only to 
the dweller in the northern wilderness in 
that most glorious of all earthly seasons, 
the golden Autumn. 

At half-past four Uncle Ned rose and 
stepped to the shore of the lake, which 
was shrouded in cold mist. Not a breath 
of air stirred; it promised to be a morn- 
ing after the moose-caller’s heart. Ned 
returned to the little silk tent which Mr. 
Smith occupied alone, and gently shook 
that worthy by the shoulder. At the third 
shake a grunt was forthcoming, but it 
was not until many more shakes and 
some exhortation had been applied that 
Mr. Smith rose sleepily to a sitting posture 
and inquired somewhat testily, “What the 
deuce is the row?” 

“Grand morning to call, Mr. Smith. 
Better get up and have a drop o’ hot 
coffee.” 

“Call? Call? I didn’t leave word to 
call me—I’ll ring when I want you, blast 
it!’ And Mr. Smith sank back in his 
sleeping-bag. 

“MR. SMITH,” pronounced Uncle Ned 
in a loud and rather severe voice, accent- 
ing every syllable, “I remarked that it 
was a good morning to call—to call 
moose, not drowsy—eh—sports! An’ I 
would like to point out to you that over 
yonder’s one o’ the best bogs in Nova 
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Scotia. Furthermore, it’s my duty to 
bring all these things together, you and 
the bog and the moose, if there’s one 
‘round an’ I’m goin’ to do it, see?” 

Chaloner Aubrey, slowly awakening, 
stared at the woodsman for a moment, 
and then broke into a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, I say, you know, you are a mar- 
tinet! Well, 1 suppose this calling affair 
is part of the game. (Stretching.) I 
say, l’m beastly sore! Jake, my lad, just 
lay out my shaving things, will you?” 

“There won’t be no time for shavin’ 
this morning, Mr. Smith. You c’n do 
that when we get back from the bog.” 

Chaloner Aubrey looked aghast. “Not 
shave?” he exclaimed. “Oh, my dear 
man, that’s carrying things a bit too far, 
you know. I never got up in my life 
without shaving or being shaved.” 

“Then this will be an important excep- 
tion in your life, Mr. Smith! Hurry up 
with that coffee, Jake, and get a biscuit 
for Mr. Smith. Always well to have 
somethin’ in your stomach on a cold 
mornin’.” 

A paddle of twenty minutes took the 
party across the lake, and in five minutes 
more the three were ensconced on a heap 
of boulders on the edge of an ideal bog 
for calling. It was irregularly circular 
in shape and surrounded with a second 
growth of birches and alders. 

Hardly had the men settled down in 
their positions when Uncle Ned cocked 
his ear. “Hark!” he whispered. Then 
raising the call which he took from Mr. 
Smith’s hand, he lowered its end towards 
the ground and gave forth a low, hoarse, 
nasal bellow or whine, meant to resemble 
the call of the cow moose at a distance. 
Almost before the horn left his lips both 
he and Jake caught the answer of a bull, 
that significant sound that somewhat 
likens the far-off bark of a dog or the 
stroke of an axe. 

“Hear that, Mr. Smith?” inquired Ned. 

“Hear what? Didn’t hear a bally 
thing !” 

“Well, Jake and I did, and it was a 
bull moose, not. far away, not over half 
a mile. Now’s your chance; you never 
had a better one. If you like I’ll try an’ 
call this one and you c’n experiment on 
the next.” 


“Oh, dear no! If there’s a moose near 
by I claim the right to show you men, 
right here, that he'll come to any sound 
I make, just as well as what you think 
is the low of a cow.” And he stretched 
cut his hand for the birchbark call. 

Raising the call Chaloner Aubrey pro- 
ceeded to emit sounds. Uncle Ned said 
afterwards that he couldn’t exactly make 
out whether he was trying to call a squad 
of lumbermen to dinner, or imitating a 
barnyard. And there was no time wasted, 
no pause between the “calls.” Mr. Smith 
was there to call and he called, and the 
wonder of it was that the distant moose 
did actually answer the first Smithian 
biast; then—silence, 

The wonderful morning dawned. It is 
doubtful whether any of the little party 
appreciated the magic beauty of the great 
transformation from night to day, for 
the guides were hardened to the sight, 
and Chaloner Aubrey was far too much 
occupied with his horn to pay attention 
to zxsthetics. At last Uncle Ned, now 
much disgusted with himself for coun- 
tenancing any such fool game, pretended 
that he thought he heard something, and 
that it might be better to cease calling 
once in a while in order to listen for 
the possible approach of the bull. 

Curiously enough, the moment Chaloner 
Aubrey paused all three distinctly heard 
a noise in the alders to the south. 

“What's that?” whispered Mr. Smith, 
now all excitement. 

Uncle Ned shook his head. “Don’t 
know,” he formulated with his lips. “May 
be anything. P’rhaps it’s a moose.” 

Mr. Smith glowed. “What did I tell 
you!” he whispered. 

Ned held up a warning finger. A mo- 
ment later the sound grew louder. There 
was no doubt about it—something was 
walking in the alders, and it made a 
sound like a heavy tread, quite heavy 
enough for a bull moose, which has a 
way sometimes of stepping very lightly 
in calling time, for it is never more on 
its guard than then. 

Whatever it was it came nearer and 
nearer. Mr. Smith’s excitement grew 
apace. He dropped on his knee and looked 
to his rifle. The rustle in the alders was 
loud enough for an elephant, thought he. 
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“HERE'S Y’RE BULL MOOSE!” 


Good Heavens! What was that? A 
patch of black, and it moved! 
“I see him!” exclaimed Mr. Smith in 
a trembling whisper. “Shall I shoot?” 
“Has it big horns?” asked Uncle Ned. 
“My word, yes! I believe it has! It’s 
right behind that clump of trees. There! 


It’s moved—I can see it plainly. My, 


isn’t it black! Why, it isn’t fifty yards 
off. Would you shoot?” 

“If you see it plain and think it’s a 
bull moose, why, shoot, consarn it,” re- 
plied Uncle Ned, who saw the object dis- 
tinctly and knew that it was at least not 
a human being. He winked solemnly at 
Jake as Mr. Smith cast his eye along the 
sights of his Winchester. It was some 
time before he could get them satisfac- 
torily in line, but at last the deafening 
shot rang out through the silence of the 
morning. The black patch disappeared. 
Up jumped Chaloner Aubrey. 

“I’ve got him! I’ve got him!” he 
shouted hysterically, and he started to 
get down from the rock. 












QUOTH NED BUCKSHAW 


But Uncle Ned restrained him gently. 

“Just a moment. He may need another 
shot, but I believe you got him all right.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the delighted 
Smith. “What will the Grand Duke say 
when I x 

Uncle Ned failed to hear the probable 
Grand-Ducal remark, for he was hurrying 
through the brush towards the spot where 
the black patch disappeared, followed by 
the exulting tenderfoot. 

“Did I get him! Speak man!” cried 
Chaloner Aubrey Smith, wild with ex- 
citement. “Is he a big one?” 

“Here’s your bull moose!” replied Ned 
Buckshaw. He held up a poor little half- 
grown porcupine, pretty well smashed up 
by the terrible bullet. 

Tableau. Smith’s expression changed 
from incredulity to disgust, then to mer- 
riment. 

“Hoho!” he roared. 
for a shot? 
said a 

“Splash!” yelled Uncle Ned Buckshaw. 





“How was that 
The Grand Duke always 
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RIFLE FALLACIES 


BY LIEUTENANT TOWNSEND WHELEN, U. S. A. 


O' late years the sporting magazines 


throughout the country have been 


flooded with rifle “dope.” A num- 
ber of so-called “authorities” and “ex- 
perts” have sprung into print. Most of 


them have their favorite arms and can 
see no good in any other. Some run to 
velocity entirely; others think of nothing 
but rapidity of fire or killing power. 
There is enough contradictory stuff print- 
ed each month to so confuse the would- 
be seeker after truth that he is liable to 
arrive at that state where “he scarce doth 
know his left forefinger from his right 
big toe.” What is the truth about all this 
rifle business? What can our ordinary 
stock arms be relied upon to do? What 
are the actual facts regarding this and 
that belief? It was impossible to find out 
what I wanted to know by reading and 
study. Application to the manufacturers 
for information also failed. Either they 
did not have the data or were unwilling to 
give it out—trade secrets and all that. 
Therefore I started experimenting in earn- 
est several years ago, and am at it still. 
Many thousands of shots from all makes 
and calibers of rifles have been fired un- 
der every possible condition. Progress has 
been made to such an extent that I have 
arrived at a very fair idea of the capabil- 
ities of most of our common arms, and 
have proved certain well cherished beliefs 
of our riflemen to be nothing but popular 
fallacies. 


“HOW ACCURATE ARE OUR RIFLES?” 


We have all heard of the fine scores put 
up with our military rifle, the new Spring- 
field. It is asserted that it makes every 
other rifle look like 30 cents “Mex.” when 
it comes to shooting. Let’s see what the 
Greaser currency is like. Below I have 
grouped certain of our more common rifles 
under several heads as regards accuracy, 
showing the diameter of the circle into 





which they can be relied upon to shoot all 
or nearly all of their shots at 100 and 200 
yards. This data was arrived at from five 
or more carefully pulled groups of ten 
shots shot from rest at the ranges named. 
In a number of cases a telescope sight 
was used to make certain of the aim, and 
in the others an English orthoptic was 
used with open sights. 


.” 


cLass “‘A, 2 INCHES aT 100 YARDS, 4 INCHES AT 
200 YARDS 

-280 Ross. .30 cal. Model 1903. 

-30 cal. Model 1906. .256 Mannlicher - Schoen- 

-30-40 Krag and Win- auer : : 
chester. 25-35 W.C.F. (in single 

shot). 
class “B.” 2% INCHES aT 100 YARDS, 6 INCHES AT 


0 YARDS 


-25-20 W.C.F. Low pres- 
sure smokeless. 


-7 mm. Mauser. 
-8 mm. Mauser. 


.82 Ideal. -25-20 Single Shot. 
.803 British. -25-21 Stevens. 
-25-35 Rem. Auto.* .25-25 Stevens. 
.25-35 Marlin. -28-30 Stevens. 
.22 Long Rifle (in target 
rifle). 
class “c.” 8 INCHES AT 100 YARDS, 8 INCHES AT 
200 YARDS 
.80-80 W.C.F. .83 W.C.F. 
.85 Rem. Auto.* -82 Winchester Self-Load- 
85 W.C.F. ing. 
405 W.C.F. -32-20 
-45-70 Black and Smoke- .25 _ fire. 
less. .88-5 
-82-40 Low-pressure -22- 1 Stevens. 
smokeless. 
cLtass “pv.” 3% INCHES AT 100 YaRDS, 12 INCHES AT 
YARDS 
.82 Win. Special. 25-20 H. V. and Black 
-851 Win. Self-Loading. owder. 
851 Self- iaome ~ 32-20 H. V. (*) 
.82 Rem. 38 W.C.F. @ 
.45-70 and “- 90 H. V.(@) .44 W.C.F. @) 
- Win. Self - Load- 


g. () 
@) Over 200 yards grouping “i. irregular. 
(7?) Over 150 yards grouping is irregular. 


Many black powder rifles listed in Classes B and 
C will rank in Class A when used with hand-loaded 
ammunition loaded by an expert. 

What I want particularly to show in the 
above lists is that all of our rifles are cap- 
able of shooting much better than the 
average hunter can hold, and all of them 


_ *Rem, Auto cartridges will show equal accuracy 
in Remington or Stevens rifles. 
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shoot so well up to 150 yards as to make 
a miss on big game at that range clearly 
the fault of the man behind the gun. 
Some are more accurate than others, as 
their cartridges more completely comply 
with the laws of ballistics, but this hardly 
is a sufficient excuse for Bill Jones, ot 
New Hampshire, to discard his .38-55 and 
purchase a Springfield. For the game of 
his State he will gain nothing by the 
change. 

Rifles are designed with certain uses 
in view. Thus the short, handy rifles 
using light weight, large caliber bullets are 
just the thing for jungle and thick cover 
shooting, but those same short bullets be- 
gin to perform gyrations after they have 
flown over a little more than 200 yards, 
also the air pressure soon reduces their 
velocity. They are clearly not the gun 
for long range work in the West, but 
where ranges are seldom over 100 yards 
they are just as good as any rifle made. 
The .401 Winchester Autoloading rifle is 
ar example of this. It is intended for 
delivering a number of quick, knock-down 
blows at short range, and it does it right 
well. 

The advocates of high power and high 
velocity would have us believe that three- 
quarters of the rifles listed above are anti- 
quated, worthless, worthy only of the junk 
heap. Yet, take one of the smallest and 
oldest of them all the .32-20 W.C.F. It 
is doubtful if there is a better all-around 
rifle made for use in the Eastern States. 
It will kill deer and smaller game as neatly 
as you please, will shoot with the best up 
to 200 yards, is handy, light, uses cheap 
ammunition to be had anywhere. A good 
shot could get any game in America with 
it. And it uses the .32 short S. & W. 
without requiring any supplementary car- 
tridge, for small game. 

The modern extremely high velocity 
rifles of fine accuracy and high price are 
in no respect better than many of our 
older, even black powder, arms in the 
hands of the ordinary shot. Such a man 
cannot possibly appreciate them, and will 
probably ruin them shortly through lack 
of intelligent care, where he would have 
succeeded every bit as well with a .45-70 
and black powder. The finished riflemen 
alone can appreciate such weapons with 
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which they can with surety make head 
shots on large game up to 300 yards. 


“HOW LONG WILL A RIFLE LAST?” 


This depends not nearly so much as 
riflemen suppose on the care that is taken 
of the arm. A rifle may be pretty badly 
rusted in the bore and still shoot about as 
well as ever. Also the muzzle may be 
worn from cleaning the bore from that 
end until the arm resembles a_blunder- 
buss without hurting the accuracy to an 
extent which can be appreciated by the 
average marksman. It takes a lot of 
abuse to hurt the accuracy of a well made 
rifle, although .22’s are easily ruined, and 
a little lack of the proper attention will 
quickly increase the grouping of a gilt 
edge rifle to ordinary measurements. 
Proper care prolongs the accuracy life 
of any arm, but an old rusted barrel will 
shoot so accurately for many thousands 
of rounds that a rifleman can hardly 
plead the condition of his bore as an ex- 
cuse for missing shots at large game up 
to 150 yards. 

One of the experiments as to muzzle 
wear was made with a fine .30-40 Win- 
chester single shot rifle equipped with a 
telescope sight which had proved its ac- 
curacy on many occasions. It was first 
tested from muzzle rest at 100 yards 
with three makes of ammunition to ob- 
tain a record of its accuracy. The muz- 
zle was then deformed to approximate 
long continued wear by cleaning from 
the muzzle, and the tests again repeated 
exactly as before. These latter tests 
actually showed slightly better aceuracy 
than before, although the rifle after de- 
forming the muzzle hit the target on an 
average 11% inches to the left of where 
it had before. 

This rifle had been fired many thou- 
sands of rounds with all kinds of ammu- 
nition before this test was undertaken 
and yet showed scarcely a sign of wear. 
It had been properly taken care of. At 
this time I had some .80-40 Winchester 
ammunition loaded with 220 grain soft 
point bullets which was purchased in 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1906. 
Since then it had been all over British 
Columbia on a pack-train, had spent two 
years in the Philippines, been three times 
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across the continent, and been kicking 
around my den ever since. It occurred 
to me that this would be a good chance 
to make a test under very interesting con- 
ditions. It would show the accuracy that 
a hunter could expect from an old arm 
which he had taken care of, except that 
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Do jacketed bullets wear out a barrel? 
Riflemen have always believed that they 
did. No more mistaken fallacy has been 
entertained. If a barrel be shot thou- 
sands of rounds until it becomes inaccu- 
rate, it will be found that it has become 
so not because of the wear of the bullet, 
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FULL SIZE GROUP OF SHOTS BY A .30 40 WINCHESTER WITH 
ORDINARY STORE AMMUNITION TEN YEARS OLD 


he had to clean it from the muzzle (as 
in the Winchester model 1895 rifle), and 
with the kind of ammunition he would 
be likely to pick up in some backwoods 
town. The group shown here full size 
was shot with this ammunition at 100 
yards muzzle rest, and certainly is a tri- 
umph for the ordinary American arms 
and ammunition. 


but because of the erosion or burning by 
the hot gases of the powder at the 
breech. The breech just in front of the 
chamber will be enlarged for several 
inches, and the rifling have almost disap- 
peared there, but the remainder of the 
barrel will be perfect. Cutting off sev- 
eral inches of the breech of the barrel 
and rechambering will make the barrel as 
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good as new, and this can be continued 
until the barrel becomes too short to be 
accurate. All this time the rifling near 
the muzzle will be as good as new, show- 
ing conclusively that jacketed bullets do 
not hurt the bore. As a matter of fact 
jacketed bullets are safer in a barrel than 
lead ones. With smokeless powder both 
kinds will leave particles of the bullet 
metal in the barrel (metallic fouling and 
leading). If this is not removed the acid 
primer fouling under the metallic fouling 
or leading will pit the barrel. In am- 
monia we have a perfect solvent for re- 
moving metallic fouling, but no perfect 
solvent has yet been discovered for lead. 
In this connection it would be well to re- 
mark that no American bullets have steel 
jackets. Our jackets are all either cop- 
per, plated with tin, or cupro_ nickel 
(German silver). Unplated copper and 
bronze jackets are coming more and 
more into use with us. The Germans are 
the only nation who use mild steel for 
bullet jackets. 

THE FIRST SHOT FROM AN OILY BORE. 

If the bore of a rifle is clean and oiled 
does the first shot fly high and wild? 
Riflemen have repeatedly asserted that it 
did, and have resorted to fouling shots 
or wiping out with gasolene in order to 
get all the oil out of the bore before 
shooting a score. I have tried this out 
thoroughly at rest with all kinds of rifles, 
with the bores oiled in various ways, and 
with light and heavy oils. If the bore be 


heavily greased with the various gun. 


greases or gas engine cylinder oil the first 
shot will fly considerably higher than the 
following shots. But with the bore oiled 
with a thin oil, like sperm, 3 in 1 or Mar- 
ble’s U. S. Oil, the first shot does not fly 
high and will be found well in the group 
with even no tendency to the top of the 
group. There is an exception in the case 
of .22 cal. R. F. rifles, with which the 
first shot from a clean oily bore will usu- 
ally strike a little higher than the suc- 
ceeding group. Therefore there can be 
no objection to carrying the rifle with its 
bore slightly oiled with a light oil, as all 
hunters like to as a rust preventive. 

THE USE OF MOBILUBRICANT 


Mobilubricant is a thick grease, of 
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about the consistency and appearance of 
butter, made by the Vacuum Oil Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. It has come into al- 
most universal use among military rifle- 
men in this country. A light coating of 
it on the bullets before they are fired pre- 
vents almost all metallic fouling, in- 
creases the accuracy, makes cleaning 
much easier, and makes the life of the 
barrel over three times what it would be 
were the bullets shot dry. This has been 
absolutely proven not only in my own 
experiments but by others. 

To use it carry the grease in a small 
tobacco can. Revolve each bullet in the 
grease until all of the bullet which pro- 
jects from the shell has a very thin coat- 
ing of the grease. Don’t get the grease 
on in “gobs” and lumps; you want sim- 
ply a thin film, and take special pains not 
to get any of it on the shell. Load your 
magazine with bullets greased thus. 

At the end of the day all you have to 
do to clean your rifle perfectly and pre- 
serve its gilt edge condition is to wet two 
flannel patches with stronger ammonia, 
Winchester Crystal Cleanser or Neid- 
ner’s Firearm Dope. (All these contain 
ammonia, and must be kept tightly corked 
with rubber corks when not in use to pre- 
serve their strength.) Then dry thor- 
oughly at once by swabbing with four or 
five dry patches, and finally oil the bore 
with sperm oil or Marble’s Nitro Solvent 
Oil. Shot with Mobilubricant and always 
cleaned in this way at the end of each 
day’s shooting, any of our rifles will last 
a man a lifetime, and then be good 
enough to hand down to his grandson, 


SHOOTING FROM A REST 


Many experiments were undertaken 
with different kinds of rests to determine 
how it affected the shooting. The incli- 
nation to rest the barrel on some object 
when you want to make a long or very 
close shot is almost irresistible. Many 
riflemen have stated that no accurate re- 
sults could be obtained from a light, 
heavily charged rifle when shot from rest. 
Others believe that a rifle shot from rest 
shoots much higher than when shot off- 
hand. So many of the popular beliefs of 
our riflemen had proved to be fallacies 
that I determined to find out the truth in 
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this respect also. Without going into the 
details of all the experiments, they bore 
out absolutely the following principles: 

A high-power rifle with the usual thin 
barrel rested on a hard substance like a 
block of wood near the muzzle wil! shoot 
very high, enough with normal shooting 
to sometimes miss big game completely 
at 200 yards with normal sighting. The 
same rifle rested on a hard rest at the 
forearm will probably shoot an inch or 
two higher than normal at 100 yards, but 
there is not enough difference here to 
cause a miss on large game up to 250 
yards, If the barrel be rested on a soft 
substance such as a thickly-folded blan- 
ket (a sand-bag rest is very hard) there 
is practically no difference between the 
offhand and rest positions. The thicker 
the barrel the lighter the load, and the 
fewer slots there are cut in the barrel the 
smaller will be the difference between the 
offhand and rest elevations. Hunters 
should make a practice of placing the 
back of their hand on the rest and then 
resting the rifle in the palm. In this 
way they can rely upon their rifle shoot- 
ing with its normal elevation. 


CAN A RUSTED, FOULED OR PITTED BARREL 
BE RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
CONDITION ? 


The majority of inquiries I get as to 
methods of cleaning rifles are not from 
men who are seeking the proper methods, 
but from those whose arms have become 
badly rusted or fouled, and who hope 











there is some way to restore them. There 
is no way to make such a barrel as good 
as new, but it can usually be made to 
shoot very well again by the following 
treatment: 

Clean the bore as well as you can with 
soap and water, then dry it thoroughly. 
Cork up the chamber tight and fill the 
bore level with the muzzle with the fol- 
lowing metal-fouling solution, which 
must be freshly mixed at your druggist’s 
and kept tightly corked until you use it 
the same day it is mixed: 


Stronger ammonia, containing 


Be OOF COME. BOR. 6. . oc0css5e 3 ounces 
WE coi ica a passe siscmene 2 ounces 
Ammonium persulphate....... Y ounce 
Ammonia carbonate ........ 100 grains* 


Allow this solution to remain in the 
barrel half an hour (not more), pour it 
out and at once dry the bore thoroughly. 
Then scrub it well with a new tight brass 
bristle brush, and repeat with the metal- 
fouling solution, drying immediately after 
pouring the solution out, as before. Then 
scrub the bore well for some minutes 
with patches heavily greased with Win- 
chester Rust Remover, clean out the rust 
remover and oil it. If this does not re- 
store its shooting qualities buy a new bar- 
rel, for the old is hopeless. 


* Take great pains in pouring the solution into the 
barrel not to let any spill over the rifle, as it will 
badly burn the souk and also rust the steel if al- 
lowed to evaporate on it. Steel kept thoroughly wet 
with the solution is absolutely safe for over half an 
hour. Old solution, or that which has been long ex- 
posed to the air, is dangerous. 




















TOM, WORKING UP THE RAPIDS 


THE SPRINGFIELD ON MOOSE 


EXPERIENCES OF A PARTY OF MILITARY RIFLEMEN BIG GAME HUNTINGIN NEW BRUNSWICK 


BY J. F. REYNOLDS SCOTT 


HREE of us decided to spend ten 
days moose hunting last fall, but as 


our time was limited we sought a> 


place where results would be both speedy 
and sure. New Brunswick sounded like the 
best country for this purpose, though none 
of us had ever hunted in that province 
before, so sporting magazines were over- 
hauled for advertisements and maps were 
scanned as the replies to our inquiries 
were received. We finally settled on 
Percy B. Falding, of Perth, N. B., whose 
reply did not seek to convince us that 
his territory was overrun with giant 
moose wearied of life and the weight of 
their horns, but rather intimated that 
while the moose were there it would be 
our fault unless we secured one apiece. 
The payment of the usual down money 
completed the bargain, and the morning 


of September 12th found us on our way 
north. As all of us were familiar with 
the United States 1903 Springfield rifle, 
it was decided to use these exclusively, 
with a soft-nosed bullet instead of the 
steel-jacketed Government issue. Since 
we did not wish to alter the sights on 
our rifles, so that they could not be again 
used in matches, the V sight on the leaf 
was set for 100 yards and the front sight 
treated to some gold paint. Good results 
were obtained in this way, though raising 
the leaf sight as well as unlocking the 
piece caused a loss of time, and I had 
reason to regret the absence of an ivory 
bead sight. 

The trip from Philadelphia to Boston 
was uneventful, and at Portland the third 
member of our party joined us, armed 
with a tennis racket as well as his rifle. 
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We kept this unusual weapon out of sight 
as much as possible since we could not 
explain to the world at large that none of 
us hoped to use this on the emblem of the 
Progressive Party. Reaching McAdam 
Junction early on the morning of the thir- 
teenth, quick time was made to the splen- 
did C. P. R. restaurant in the station, and 
later we boarded our train for Perth Junc- 
tion. This train was nearly two hours 
late in starting, due to loading innumer- 
able truck loads of fruit and vegetable 
baskets, which seemed to annoy or sur- 
prise no one but ourselves. The trip up- 
country for the greater part was along the 
St. John River; we finally reached Perth 
Junction in time to catch the train that 
put us in Plaster Rock about 5,30. There 
we did some lightning changes, as we 
had to drive 28 miles to Riley Brook that 
same night. After a few purchases at 
the company store, where outrageous 
prices are demanded, a hurried supper 
and speedy unpacking and packing, the 
trip was resumed in a two-seated buck- 
board loaded in every corner with our- 
selves and our belongings. The route 
from “The Rock” to “The Brook” follows 
the winding Tobique all the way, and by 
daylight is a rarely beautiful one, as we 
discovered coming out. Arriving at Riley 
Brook tired, cold and hungry, we ran 
across some New Yorkers with very Eng- 
lish accents, who raised our drooping 
spirits by demanding Appolinaris from 
the proprietor of the little hotel. The 
host’s black look to this request and his 
offer of the horse trough to the demand 
for “a tub in the morning” sent us to 
our beds rejoicing. 

Dressing in haste the next morning, if 
pulling on footgear and replacing hunting 
knives can be called dressing, we did jus- 
tice to a hearty breakfast and discovered 
to our dismay that our new shoepacks had 
not arrived. Subsequent events showed 
that the express agent at the Rock had 
lived up to his reputation for careless- 
ness and stupidity and neither sent them 
forward nor delivered them to our repre- 
sentative later. No packs to fit us were 
procurable, but by good fortune Ad had 
an old pair with him, while Charlie was 
presented by the storekeeper, who inci- 
dentally made a commission on our hunt- 
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ing licenses, with an old pair that were 
mostly holes. Fortunately plenty of socks 
somewhat offset the wet feet proposition, 
and who bothers with little things like 
that in the woods? The team had already 
started when we got the footgear proposi- 
tion settled and we madly raced after it 
and very shortly found that we were to 
travel over the worst 30 miles in the 
world, bar none. Those who could endure 
the wagon rode in it, wise men valuing 
their lives walked as much as possible, 
though bogs, or bagons, as the local term 
has it, were frequent. The wagon was 
bounding through a quarry when not 
fording a stream or sailing down the ones 
that frequently followed the road, and the 
only reason it did not upset continually 
was because the laws of gravitation 
seemed suspended for the time. Our 
driver confided to us that such a trip 
twice a week was enough for him, as it 
left him stiff and sore between trips: In 
view of our experiences, I see no reason 
to doubt his word. Lunch was eaten 
while the horses were being rested at an 
old lumber camp about half way, and aft- 
erward we tried the rifles at a rock in the 
stream, to accustom ourselves to the V 
sight. A young guide going in with us 
took a few shots also, but after one shot 
the driver found his shoulder hurt, and an 
old man who was acting as fish warden 
nearby and seemed to be official lunch in- 
spector declined to go near the Spring- 
fields, saying he saw all he wanted from 
his seat in the background. At dark we 
reached Falding’s Main Camp on Ser- 
pentine Lake, a large and comfortable 
house, and met our guides. Three better 
or more willing men than Tom Ferguson, 
John Linton and Angus Nicholson it has 
never been my good fortune to meet in 
the woods. Our first camp meal was 
duly appreciated, one of our party dis- 
tinguishing himself by eating seven trout 
and living. Later events showed this 
gentleman had only been practicing and 
could do even better. 

Serpentine Lake is the largest lake in 
Northern New Brunswick, yet only six 
miles long. Four miles down it the next 
morning put us at the dam, and our two 
canoes were then poled some ten miles 
down the river, aptly named the Serpen- 
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tine also. We walked, killing a couple of 
partridges with stones, and in about three 
hours reached the Deadwater, a sort of 
lake in the river, nearly a mile long and 
three hundred yards at its widest point. 
Falding had assigned us to the Deadwater 
Camp, a mile below. This proved to be 
two most comfortable cabins, one for the 
men and kitchen and the other for our- 
selves. Much to our delight the store- 
house had an abundance of the best canned 
goods of all sorts, and better living we 
could not have had. Three dozen fresh 
eggs were discovered, which Angus daily 
remarked he intended to use in making 
pie and cake, but finally losing faith in 
this threat we fried them to add to our 
already large menu. 

The day of our arrival at the Dead- 
water Camp was the first day of the 
season but it being Sunday hunting was 
prohibited. Six miles back in the hills 
was the Wright Brook Camp, and after 
lunch we produced our trusty pack of 
cards and threw “cold hands” for the 
choice of it, since it was big enough for 
but one hunter and his guide. The cards 


favoring me, | started at once in a heavy 
rain, and after six miles of rock and mud, 
uphill all the way, Tom and I reached the 
cabin sadder, wiser and wetter men. The 
trail followed a brook all the way, and 
by actual count we crossed that brook 
just eighteen times on the trip. Fresh 
moose tracks were everywhere but as 
past experience had taught me that tracks 
don’t make moose though moose make 
tracks, I was none too optimistic until 
we visited the pond. This was three- 
fourths of a mile away from the cabin, 
and certainly looked promising, even 
though no moose were there to welcome 
us. Mud flats and mrsh surrounded 
what water was in the pond, and the trail 
to the shore ran through a swamp, which 
could only be negotiated after dark by aid 
of a lamp. Our cabin was also well 
stocked with food and after clearing the 
camp and getting supper we were quite 
ready to turn in. 

Daylight on Monday morning found 
us sneaking along the shore of the pond, 
only to. see a cow disappear in the fog. 
After an hour’s watch we felt like break- 
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fast and did not get back to our watching 
place until three, finding Lizzie wallowing 
in the mud. She was a most disreputable 
looking old cow and seemed to be the 
janitress of the place. Her time was 
spent in investigating the bottom of the 
pond, and how any animal could eat so 
much mud and survive was a problem be- 


yond us. All the moose we saw there 
seemed to take this same Karlsbad 
treatment, and if their activities con- 


tinue that pond ought to be a lake in a 
short time. Out of curiosity I timed one 
cow’s stay under water, her best time was 
67 seconds and she did 60 frequently. 
Whether or not she holds the moose rec- 
ord I don’t know, but she got so far under 
that at times only a small portion of her 
rump was visible, and when she got a peb- 
ble in her throat the music was not choice. 

We saw two cows and a calf that aft- 
ernoon and it got quite chilly after the 
sun went down. At exactly 6:30 we 


faintly heard several quick shots afar 
off, showing that the Deadwater was pro- 
ducing results even if the pond was not. 
3eing cold and also disgusted, we were 
getting ready to leave when Tom grabbed 
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my sleeve and insisted he had just seen 
a bull away at the far end of the pond. 
I turned the binoculars there but in the 
gathering dusk could distinguish nothing, 
and though he claimed to have plainly 
seen the horns I feared it was imagina- 
tion. Five minutes developed nothing, 
ten minutes passed with no sign of moose, 
and it was getting so dark we were just 
rising to leave when “There he is,” whis- 
pered Tom, “look at those horns!” 

I grabbed the glasses and had a glimpse 
of one horn, the left, and got ready to 
shoot at once. It was so dark that the 
body was scarcely distinguishable against 
the dark background, but the horns were 
showing up as if they were painted 
orange. Dropping to my knee I lost no 
time in getting the rifle on him, though 
the front sight would not show up in 
that light, and put nine shots at Mr. 
Moose with no apparent result; after the 
first two or three I gave him what I 
thought were high and then low ones, 
and put the ninth at him for luck as he 
cleared out. It was impossible to see 
what effect the shots had or where they 
went, even though Tom had the glasses 

















on him, but I was certain he was hit, 
though what result the soft-nosed bullet 
would have I did not know. We finally 
reached camp and got warm once more, 
and the evening was spent discussing how 
far that moose would go and the width of 
his spread. I was and am of the opinion 
it was easily 50 inches; Tom’s estimate 
has now reached 60 inches. For we 
never did find that moose. : 

Next morning at daylight we were off 
prepared to find our game dead and quite 
willing to be skinned; rain began to fall 
as we started and it was raining hard by 
the time we reached the pond. On reach- 
ing the point where the object of the 
cannonade had stood we saw it would be 
no easy task to track him. There was no 
blood at first and the ground was cov- 
ered with fresh tracks, there must have 
been a recent moose convention around 
that pond. Blood soon showed up as well 
as three beds where our moose had lain 
within 150 yards, in which distance he 
bled pretty well. In view of the work 
of these bullets that I afterwards saw, 
it looked as if he was hit several times, 


THE RETURN TO SERPENTINE LAKE 


but that was all the satisfaction we got. 
Two hours’ trailing in the rain convinced 
us that we could not find the trail in that 
bog and scrub timber and we sorrowfully 
turned our faces toward the Deadwater 
Camp. 

There the rest of the party were gloat- 
ing over the moose they had gotten the 
previous evening, spread 42 inches. That 
hunt was conducted under a new set of 
rules. Ad and Charlie had decided to 
take one guide and hunt together from 
the same canoe with the understanding 
that both were to open fire on the unlucky 
moose they might meet, and the man in 
the bow should own the head. So the 
cards were again produced and Ad won. 
Out they had gone with Jack and cruised 
down the Deadwater, and on their return 
trip had surprised this moose crossing 
over and promptly sunk him. His feet 
were so firmly planted in the mud that 
Angus was forced to chop the whole neck 
off while standing one foot in the canoe 
and the other on the carcass, a difficult 
feat. That afternoon the men skinned 
out the head and we dissected the neck 
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to see what damage was done by a shot 
in the middle of it. This turned out to 
have cut the spinal cord, and all we found 
of the bullet was the metal base and 
about 1-20 of the side, all the rest of 
the casing and lead had disintegrated into 
tiny particles and was scattered through 
the pulp that surrounded the hole. The 
penetration was not so great but the 
work done was awful. 

Toward evening Charlie and Angus 
went up to Wright Brook to spend three 
days, while I hunted the Deadwater and 
up the river nearly as far as Serpentine 
Like, spending one night at a most ex- 
cellent lean-to, or shed camp, as it is 
called up there. Falding builds splendid 
camps on his territory and has it well 
opened up. Going up the rapids I missed 
a small doe, and in the afternoon we 
watched a nameless lake which I shall 
never forget. In lieu of a better name, we 
called it Bug Lake, as well as other 
things, for on that day the black flies de- 
cided to refute the statement that their 
season was over and so came out in force. 
Dope seemed to have little effect and the 
only excitement of the afternoon was the 
sound of shots from down the river. 
Next morning at daylight we decided to 
return to Ad at the camp, and Tom dis- 
played his skill in shooting the little rapids 
all the way to camp. From the Deadwater 
to camp was a good mile, and we always 
made it in twelve minutes going down and 
about forty going up. Had Job been a 
New Brunswick canoeman, he would have 
completely lost his reputation in working 
upstream. 

On reaching camp Ad claimed the 
shooting of the previous afternoon was 
caused by two bears he saw trying to drag 
on the carcass of his moose. Having 
been through the Yellowstone, he felt qual- 
ified as an authority on bears and insisted 
this one had been easily nine feet 
high, and they both made such peculiar 
noises that he was positive they were hit. 
On going ashore a reception committee 
of black flies met him and he soon lost 
interest in the bears. There was al- 
ways something mysterious in this bear 
story, particularly how a man could score 
five misses on a nine-foot bear. Black 
flies on one’s eyebrow have been known to 
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cause delusions before this. And speak- 
ing of flies reminds me that Charlie was 
a regular autograph album of them on 
his return from Wright Brook. Not hav- 
ing shaved for two weeks, it was hard to 
see how they located him, and as no dope 
was handy he had smeared himself with 
butter. Though this prevented the flies 
from getting a good foothold, they had 
made an excellent job, and later when 
we insisted that his whiskers be removed, 
as they turned out to be violent red and 
highly offensive to our artistic eyes, the 
result was almost fatal to his features. 
Charlie had shot a small bull the previous 
evening, the first head of any size he had 
seen since shooting the “syndicate moose” 
in the Deadwater. This bull was shot 
about the middle of the body, the bullet 
ranging forward into the foreshoulders 
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but not going on through. A second shot 
was necessary to finish the bull; a cow 
had been close to him when he fell and 
continued her feeding without noticing 
the bull’s death or the shots. 

After a consultation, Tom and I de- 
cided to start back for Wright Brook and 
get the head which we felt the New 
Brunswick government owed us. As we 
had not received a guarantee of one bull 
moose with our license it was necessary 
to get some quick action, so up those 
six weary miles we plodded and again 
crossed the brook eighteen times. All 
Saturday afternoon we sat by the pond 
and watched the antics of two cows, a 
calf and a bootjack bull; they were highly 
amusing but not encouraging to us. Sun- 
day dawned chill and cold, the mercury 
had dropped to 20 degrees and a scum 
of ice around the shores of the pond 
showed that none of the Karlsbad pa- 
tients had visited the baths that morning. 
In disgust we resolved to go back to the 
Deadwater and were preparing to leave 
when Ad, Charlie and Jack arrived for a 
Sunday visit. They claimed to have made 
the trip up in record time and from their 
dripping condition it seemed quite prob- 
able. A final visit was paid to the porid 
with no result save an old cow being 
seen, so back to the Deadwater was the 
order of march. 

On reaching the lower camp we found 
mail and our belated shoepacks, Falding 
having brought this stuff down from the 
main camp. As we were scheduled to 


break camp and leave for headquarters" 


on Tuesday morning, I felt bound to 
hunt hard all Monday, with no result, 
though the others both saw good heads 
that day, a cheering bit of news for me. 
Tuesday morning we saw only one cow 
in the Deadwater and we shot down the 
rapids for the last time with the con- 
viction we had no luck at all. Breakfast 
eaten and the stuff packed we all started 
for the main camp, keeping a sharp look- 
out in the Deadwater. Charlie and I dis- 
embarked prepared to walk up the ten 
miles while the canoes were poled up- 
stream, and at Tom’s suggestion and 
rather against my will I slung the Spring- 
field over my shoulder, being sure all 
chance of a shot was now gone. Not 
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waiting for the others, we started up the 
trail, and where the trail from Loon 
Lake came in I decided to turn and 
look at that lake, a stone’s throw away. 
The day before I got within twenty-five 
yards of a calf there, with the kodak 
safe back in the canoe, of course. Just 
after starting a splashing was distinctly 
audible, but thinking this might be the 
calf or its mother [I proceeded without 
much care and saw a bull out in the lake 
to his neck. His horns were not over 
thirty-five inches, though they looked big- 
ger then, but, resolved not to lose my last 
chance of all, I opened fire. He proved 
to be over a hundred yards away, as the 
first shot was a little short, but the second 
caught him and he started for the right- 
hand shore. The third shot was short 
again and the bull put on high gear and 
struck shallower water. Having no desire 
to lose another moose and resolved not 
to lose this one for want of lead, I began 
to shoot fast, and put eight out of a 
total of eleven shots into him before he 
dropped. After the eighth he became 
confused and started toward me. The 
ninth went in the shoulders and stopped 
him, and as he stood facing me I dropped 
the last two in his chest so close to- 
gether that one could not lay a finger be- 
tween these holes. At the last shot the 
moose rolled over on one side and lay 
with only a horn out of water. The next 
problem was to get the head. Vigorous 
shouting soon brought the men with a 
canoe and Angus held it steady with his 
pole, while Tom made a most excellent 
job of butchering the animal. One bul- 
let had gone all the way through the body 
just back of the shoulders, while another 
had entered one shoulder and lay against 
the skin of the other. How any animal 
could keep on with five shots in the shoul- 
ders, one clear through the body and two 
more in the side, was beyond our compre- 
hension until we tasted some of his steak 
the next day. We knew then. 

We ate lunch at the shed camp and 
enjoyed the delicious spring there, as the 
day was warm in the woods, and at 4:00 
o’clock reached the dam at Serpentine 
Lake. The canoes being way behind be- 
cause of low water time was put in catch- 
ing small trout with a nondescript fly 
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found at the dam, until we saw a cow 
run up the bank a short distance down- 
stream, and rightly guessed the men were 
coming. They reported another cow and 
bull a little below. Four miles’ paddle 
put us in fine shape for the large dinner 
that awaited us, and next morning we 
braved the Rocky Road to Dublin once 
more and were not sorry to see Riley 
Brook about 5:00. Hurrying through a 
wonderful dinner we loaded what stuff 
we could in the buckboard that was wait- 
ing, putting the rest on a carrier con- 
sisting of two poles extending behind, and 
started for the Rock. The carrier broke 
down, so we stopped at the half-way 
house, a comfortable place where the 
value of money is well known. The 
fourteen-mile drive next morning was 
beautiful, along the river and through a 
soft wood county where most of the 
leaves had turned; we stopped only to get 
out and shoot occasional partridge by the 
road. On reaching Plaster Rock another 
terrific scramble ensued, packing, dress- 
ing and preparing for civilization again, 
since there was but one daily train down 
country. In the baggage car there was 
a heavy and handsome set of horns with 
fourteen points and broad palmations, yet 
having only a thirty-inch spread. No one 
was sorry to reach McAdam that night 
and see the restaurant again, and when 
the Boston train pulled in there were 
quite a number of hunters besieging the 
sleeper. Our wire for reservations had 
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not been received by the conductor and 
we secured the one available upper to the 
disgust of a number of travelers. 

Cards not being handy, a coin was 
used to decide which one of our party 
slept in comfort; the writer’s modesty 
prevents his saying who won and imme- 
diately.dropped off to sleep regardless of 
his companions’ misery. 

During our stay of ten days on Fald- 
ing’s territory we saw thirty-six moose, 
three deer, two bear, a bald eagle, and 
otter, beaver, foxes and other fur. Being 
just before the full of the moon, we could 
not call with any success, and though two 
of our men were experts at this only once 
did we succeed in starting a bull in this 
manner, and then discretion came to his 
rescue. Two New Yorkers who arrived 
at the head camp as we went out got 
fifty-two and forty-nine and three-quar- 
ters heads as well as a caribou. Falding 
is a very fair man, with a good territory, 
fine camps and excellent guides, and we 
felt well repaid for our trip. Our unani- 
mous decision was that the Springfield is 
a splendid hunting rifle even with the 
sights unchanged, and next fall will find 
all of us using them on our next hunting 
trip. Hoxie bullets, however, will sub- 
stitute for the ordinary soft-nose, in hopes 
that all our game will stay dead when 
it is hit a few times. If that first moose 


of mine,—well, what’s the use of talking 
about him now, when fall is not so far 
away? 
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BIG GAME HUNTING ON THE NORTH 
PACIFIC COAST 


BY HALDANE GEORGE 


North Pacific Coast, two days’ hard 
hike from the nearest wagonroad 
in a region where civilization as yet has 
failed to make even the faintest imprint, 
two of us recently found the real head- 
quarters for big game. It took us nearly 
a week of hard traveling to learn that 
there is really some big game country 
along the North Pacific. It took us less 
than three days to discover that the lurid 
tales we had heard and read about big 
game country close at hand was bun- 
combe. Even the most dependable of ad- 
vance advice on deer and bear and other 
big game proved to be fairy tale in- 
formation based for the most part upon 
tradition and press agent yarns sent out 
by ocean resort proprietors. 
We started from Portland, Ore., late 
in September intending to spend a month 


Fx. back in the mountains of the 


exploring the much talked of game sec- 
tions of the coast of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. We had heard 
of big deer kills in this part of the state 
and had seen alluring pictures of deer, 
bear and cougar, but we had never 
attempted to try our luck there, princi- 
pally because it is an unusually long, hard 
and expensive trip. 

A month before the date for the de- 
parture we had everything ready. We 
each had a 30-80 rifle, 500 rounds of 
soft-nose shells, an army pup tent, a 
blanket roll, some cooking utensils, boots, 
fishing tackle, cameras and plenty of ex- 
tra clothing. In addition we had maps, 
compasses and a bounteous supply of ad- 
vice on where to go and how to get there. 

After a long trip to Yahaats, 10 miles 
down the coast from Waldorf, we tried 
out the famed trout fishing of that locality 
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with the result of dispensing with the 
part of our itinerary calling for four days 
of trout fishing at Yahaats. We shifted 
plans ahead so that the next day instead 
of four days later we began to select 
outfits and purchase supplies for a long 
hike back into the Suis!aw National For- 
est which was to be the scene of our big- 
game escapades. Among other things 
we selected a good pack horse and fitted 
him out with a pack saddle. 

Daybreak the following morning found 
us busy packing up and sunrise saw us 
start down a narrow trail leading through 
the rocks and brush, across a_ swift 
stream and over to a narrow trail which 
disappeared in the thick underbrush of 
the rugged hills along the ocean front. 
We presented an interesting appearance 
as we set out of Yahaats. In the lead 
was the horse loaded down with supplies. 
Bringing up the rear were the two of us 
each carrying a load almost equal to that 
lugged by the horse. Our loads consisted 
of the fishing tackle, the rifles, the am- 
munition and our extra clothing. The 
horse carried the rest. 

We found mountaineering a tedious job 
especially with such heavy loads to carry. 
The trail was narrow, rough and danger- 
ous during most of the five miles we 
followed it. It looked as though it might 
have been laid out in the dark by a drunk- 
en surveyor. In places it led over the 
tops of hills. Occasionally it pitched ab- 
ruptly down into a gully, then over a steep 
embankment and up the rugged side of 
a bluff, always following the line of least 
resistance. In several places the narrow 
winding way wound around the outer edge 
of barren cliffs 300 feet above the ocean. 
Almost straight down over the edge of 
the trail we could see the ocean breakers 
dashing furiously against the rocks. 

It was dusk when we pulled up on a 
high divide between two deep cafions 
and decided to build camp for the night. 

The sun had sunk as a huge ball of 
fire and the haze of twilight was rapidly 
enveloping our surroundings when we 
gathered some wood and built a fire. My 
partner proceeded to warm some bacon 
and beans while I staked out the horse 
and raised the tents in a clump of brush 
and made the beds. Our first camp meal 





“IT WOULD BE HARD TO IMAGINE ANY 
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“CAUGHT A DOZEN OR MORE BEAUTIES” 


was not as elaborate as some meals I 
have eaten but I have never tasted one 
that was quite so good. Fried bacon 
with dry, hard bread, tasted like fried 
spring chicken and hot biscuits. After 
eating heartily we rolled a big log onto 
the fire and went to bed, tired out. The 


mountain could have been moved away 
during the night without waking us. 

During the evening we got our rifles in 
good shape and studied our maps in an 
effort to determine about where we were. 
We concluded we were about 20 miles 
south and east of Yahaats. The follow- 
ing day we were up bright and early with 
arrangements all completed for a deer 
hunt. We had planned on spending the 
entire day if necessary getting a line on 
the country and the whereabouts of the 
deer. We struck into the brush after 
crossing the stream, planning to work our 
way up to the open ridges above. 

Less than 100 yards out of camp we 
began to run across deer trails leading 
in every direction. The hillside was cut 
up as though sheep had been grazing 
there. Some of the tracks looked fresh 
while others had been made before the 
last rain. Still another important dis- 
covery was a series of bedding grounds 
in a small hollow on top of the hill. 
They looked as though they had been 
occupied only a short time before. Trails 
led into them from various directions 
but principally from a bushy draw to the 
south. We followed the trails and found 
that they grew larger as they neared the 
draw. We looked the situation over and 
concluded that there must certainly be 
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some deer close at hand. Our opinions 
were strengthened by reason of the fact 
that the moon was full at that time of 
the month and deer accordingly were do- 
ing their grazing at night and were sleep- 
ing in the brush of the draws and cajions 
during the daytime. 

For that reason we started to work our 
way around the hillside skirting the tim- 
berline of the draw. For an hour or 
more we struggled over the rocks and 
brush. All we saw were numerous deer 
trails all leading down into the draw. 
We were not paying much attention to 
our surroundings when we were suddenly 
startled by the appearance across the 
draw from us of a fine big buck which 
we apparently had frightened out of his 
sleeping place. He ran a few feet and 
stopped. We both threw shells into our 
rifles and began taking sight when the 
deer, alarmed by the clicking of our guns, 
gracefully galloped over the top of a 
hogback and disappeared. 

This experience taught us that we must 
work more systematically than we had to 
date. Accordingly I proceeded around 
to the head of the draw and took up 
a position in a blind while my partner 
circled down the hillside and into the 
draw far down below where the deer 
had been scared out. Hardly had he 








OUR FIRST DEER 


reached the bottom and started to work 
back through the tangle of brush than 
he heard a crashing ahead of him and 
caught a faint glimpse of a deer. The 
brush was too thick for him to adjust 
his gun before the animal had gotten out 
of sight. A few seconds later I saw the 
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same deer, a big buck, gallop wildly out 
into the open and start up the hillside 
almost directly toward me. I had my 
gun ready in a flash and was ready to 
pop him the second he stopped. He was 
less than 100 yards away when he stopped 
and | beaded the sight and pulled the 
trigger. As the report of the rifle roared 
through the cafions, multiplied many 
times by echoes, the deer gave a wild leap 
into the air, threw his head furiously 
and fell. We lost no time in fighting our 
way through the brush to where he lay 
kicking, and we were quick to cut his 
throat, a task which was almost more 
than either of us could stand. He had 
been shot through the backbone. 

When he had finished kicking we looked 
him over and then began preparing him 
for cartage back to camp. The first 
work was that of removing all the weight 
possible. After this we stripped his 
four legs, chopped two long green pine 
poles and fastened him feet uppermost to 
the poles. Snags on the poles were used 
to run through the bones and sinews of 
the legs to hold them securely. The 
bones were then bound tightly to the 
poles with string. 

It was dusk when we finished the work 
of getting him ready. We each took hold 
of the ends of the two poles, placing one 
pole on each shoulder. We found that 
even though dressed the deer was about 
all the two of us could handle. As dark- 
ness came on we got our bearings so that 
we would have no difficulty in finding the 


way to camp. Down over the rocks we 


staggered, our prize getting heavier and 
the poles cutting harder on our shoulders 
at each step. Often we had to stop to 
readjust the weight and often one or the 
other of us got tangled in the underbrush 
and fell. If you have ever walked along 
a ridge covered with sharp pointed Ore- 
gon grape shrubbery you can have an 
idea of how we traveled that night. 

It was after midnight when we finally 
staggered into camp exhausted and nearly 
starved. It had taken us seven hours to 
drag the deer an estimated distance of a 
mile and a half. We were both too tired 
to do anything but eat a few bites of 
what cold victuals we had around camp 
and tumble into our beds dead to the 


world. The next morning we were both 
so sore and stiff that we concluded to 
spend the day fixing up around camp 
and preparing the deer for eating and 
“jerking.” 

The first work was to arrange smoke- 
houses where we could fix up some veni- 
son to take home. We gathered a large 
pile of rocks and carefully erected a 
stone stove three feet in height with open- 
ings on the bottom on two sides and com- 
pletely open at the top. The rocks were 
carefully plastered together with mud. 
Over the top we placed green pine 
boughs upon which to set the meat for 
smoking or “jerking.” We then gathered 
a good supply of vine maple and other 
kinds of weod and built a fire in the stove 
to test it out. When the drafts and other 
important features were found to be in 
good working order we built a good fire 
and smothered it down with green maple 
twigs and leaves. Salted strips of veni- 
son were placed on the pine boughs. 
With the completion of the first smoke- 
house we started another. Before the 
day was ended we had three smokehouses 
in full operation. We went to bed that 
night satisfied that we would be able to 
take home some good meat. 

Next morning the first work was to 
hunt up the horse which although hobbled 
had disappeared. We spent until noon 
hunting him, finally locating him about 
300 yards from camp where he was en- 
joying the heavy growth of grass. In 
the afternoon we decided to try our luck 
at fishing. Taking a gcod supp'y of 
tackle and putting on wading bocts we 
waded out to where we could cast into 
some attractive eddies. No sooner had 
the first fly touched the water than there 
was a splash and a ten-incher swal'owed 
the hook and half the leader. He was 
landed after we had both got more or 
less wet by losing our balance on the 
slippery rocks during the excitement. We 
caught a dozen or more beauties between 
where we started and where the big 
waterfall was found. At the foot of this 
we soon filled our sacks with beautiful 
trout, all of which put up great fights. 
It would be hard to imagine any better 
fishing. 

That night we spent an hour cleaning 
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fish, We ate all we could and salted the 
rest for smoking. The smokehouses all 
being busy curing venison we left the 
fish stretched on a log near the tents 
where they were eaten during the night by 
cougars or skunks. 

It was at the end of our second week 
in camp that we came face to face with 
our first bear. We had learned that bruin 
has a wonderful sense of smell and ex- 
ceedingly sharp ears so we selected a 
morning when the wind was blowing 
strongly down the cafion. We walked 
directly against the wind, making as little 
noise as possible and keeping a sharp 
watch about us. We had traveled less 
than a mile when we came suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon a black bear which 
appeared to stand about 10 feet high but 
which in reality stood less than three feet 
—that is, on <ll fours. He saw us before 
we saw him and he immediately hit for 
the most convenient exit. When we were 
sure he was trying to get away we opened 
fire and probably more by accident than 
anything else one of us hit him in the 
leg. He gave a terrifying roar but did 
not stop. We continued to fire and he 
continued to run. His foot apparently 
hurt him badly and when he could not 
stand our pace he stopped suddenly and 
turned, raised on his hind legs and looked 
at us with a wild glare, uttering a fierce 
snarl. We were about 10 yards away 
and without trying to get closer we opened 
fire. The bear sat there, a beavtiful tar- 
get, until one of the bullets cut through 
him and he fell in a heap, dead. It took 
about four hours to dress him and tote 
him to camp. 

During the next few days we caught all 
the fish we could eat and smoke and we 
did some more deer hunting. We failed 
to catch sight of any more deer although 
we worked hard in the cafions and draws. 
We caught sight of two cougars but were 
unable to get a shot at either of them. 

Soon after this we decided to move 
camp into a good-sized cafion consider- 
ably to the south of where we were. We 
had seen the place on one of our trips 
and were desirous of doing some hunting 
in small cafions adjacent to it, but were 
unable to make the trip from our old 
camp in one day. So we loaded up the 
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pack horse and ourselves with supplies 
and meat early one morning and pro- 
ceeded over the hills, reaching our new 
camping place late in the afternoon. 

The second day in camp we got a cou- 
gar as he was sampling some of our 
fresh venison. We had just gotten up 
when we heard a snapping of brush and 
saw a big catlike animal dragging a hind 
quarter of deer into the thicket. We both 
had our rifles handy and both shot to- 
gether. He dropped almost in his tracks. 
Two days after this we got another deer, 
a fine five-point buck weighing about 150 
pounds, dressed. We had profited from 
our first deer experience and instead of 
trying to carry him in we went to camp 
and got the horse and pack saddle. Re- 
turning we roped the carcass tightly to 
the saddle and got back to camp in short 
order. The second deer was shot just 
at daybreak not more than 200 yards out 
of camp. When we both shot together 
ait him as he stood looking at us we could 
barely see the sights on our rifles. He 
was shot through the neck and ran a 
quarter mile before falling. 

It was less than 48 hours after this that 
we bagged a fine two-pointer in much the 
same manner we got the first deer. My 
partner stayed in a blind at the head of 
a draw while I beat the brush below. He 
shot him at 50 yards. 

It was with all the jerked venison, 
smoked trout and fresh deer, bear meat 
and fish we could saddle on the horse 
that we finally started out of the moun- 
tains for the seashore, where we in- 
tended spending a few days fishing along 
the rocks and enjoying an easy life. We 
carried with us only what supplies were 
actually needed for the camp, leaving the 
rest behind to make room for the game. 

We reached the seashore late next 
evening and there built camp and settled 
down for a rest. We spent three days 
fishing off the rocks and enjoying surf 
bathing, clam digging and other sports. 
We had great luck fishing in the ocean. 
It seemed that everything in the ocean 
was biting. We used mussels for bait. 

It was with great reluctance that we 
finally started up the coast toward Ya- 
haats, where we brought our trip to a 
close. 
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FOOLIN’ THE DEER 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


HIS is not an article on still-hunting 
T game, as the word “‘still-hunting” is 

understood in November hunting in 
the East, but a few notes of a very prac- 
tical remedy which such still-hunters who 
hunt in November on the snow may apply 
to irritating weather conditions. 

To make all things clear as to exactly 
what I mean, so that he who has yet to 
still-hunt, and the many who have still- 
hunted, may form no wrong opinions, it is 
necessary to define the term “still-hunt- 
ing” as it applies to the country of which 
I write (New Brunswick). It is also nec- 
essary to illustrate my point by miscella- 
neous references to my own trips which 
are typical. 

Now when I say still-hunting I do not 
mean “creeping a moose” as the term ap- 
plies in Nova Scotia. There conditions are 
different from those in New Brunswick. 
In the more easterly province the coun- 
try is more difficult to hunt, and for gen- 
erations the game has been hunted harder 
than in New Brunswick, for practically 
all Nova Scotia country is accessible. 
When a man has still-hunted in Nova 
Scotia he is qualified to hunt anywhere. 
The experts in New Brunswick are the 
equal of any still-hunters living, but the 
majority of them have not had to hunt 
as have the men in Nova Scotia. I men- 
tion all this for the simple reason that 
when anyone says they still-hunt game in 
New Brunswick they are pretty sure to 
mean that they stalk game on the snow. 
So if you go hunting in Maine or New 
Brunswick, or any country where you are 
bound to have snow some time on a No- 
vember trip—a fact which really depends 
on the country proper—you are sure 
sooner or later to find that “crust hunt- 
ing” is very unsatisfactory, yes, and very 
irritating. 

I remember, for instance, only this 
spring a man said to me “Why did you 
recommend ——- —— to go in with Bill 


Griffin; there are no moose up there? 
George and party were in there last 
season and they only got one bull, and 
that on the way out.” 

At the moment I was several hundred 
miles from Bill Griffin, but I replied: 
“Either the party couldn’t shoot or they 
had bad weather. I hunted with Bill in 
November, 1909, and we only had one de- 
cent day during the week, and then only 
for a few hours, but we “started” forty- 
two moose in five days’ hunting. If the 
man with us hadn’t worn No, 12 mocas- 
sins, and therefore every time when Bill 
broke the trail it had to be broken over 
again, he’d have got his moose sure.” I 
also added that in the same country in 
two months in 1916, with twenty-nine 
days’ rain; we had counted over 200 
moose. Now this is not an advertisement 
for Bill Griffin, but a typical example of 
what, under the worst conditions, one is 
sometimes apt to encounter. It’s the sort 
of experience that sticks in one’s mind 
and it’s very irritating. 

And in the same country where we, in 
New Brunswick, find moose at this period 
we also find our deer, on the ridges, hard- 
wood ridges, where one can see for per- 





~ haps a hundred yards, and seeing has quite 


as much to do with success as has smell- 
ing or instinct, or the many other things 
governing the rules of the game of stalk- 
ing. 

Of course, we do not allow the use of 
dogs in deer hunting, in November, and 
though there are a good many ways to 
hunt and pretty nearly every woodsman 
has some pet trick of his own, I think I 
would be safe in saying that it is gen- 
erally understood that deer watch their 
back track and that they depend on their 
eyesight quite as much as their ears. The 
general method, therefore, is to take the 
general direction a buck is traveling, and 
parallel his track, every once in a while 
swinging in toward the direction of the 
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track. Opinions may differ, but a good 
many deer have been shot because they 
have not paid much attention to objects, 
such as the stalker, which were not on 
their track. In this way the woods- 
man’s eyesight serves him as well as the 
deer’s. 

But, say we reach camp and there is a 
beautiful fall of snow and it either rains, 
or thaws, and the trees drip, drip. In the 
morning there will be a crust, and espe- 
cially if it is a still morning the “crunch” 
of a moccasin seems to echo for miles. 
On very rare occasions I have known of 
men who could get within range of feed- 
ing game on even such a crust, especially 
if it was softened by the sun in par- 
ticularly open country. I have seen them 
rest the toe of their moccasin on the top 
of the snow and, balancing all their 
weight on the other foot, take what 
seemed minutes to rest the balance on 
the forward foot. 

But sometimes all methods fail and you 
lie around camp waiting for a thaw, or 
another storm, and in those days the 
sight of a hurrying flock of south-bound 
geese is a joyful one, and, if after supper 
the cook comes in and says “The beauti- 
ful snow has come” you feel you can 
hardly wait till morning when, early, as 
soon as the wind springs up, you will be 
off to the ridges where everything is now 
so still. 

But if the snow does not come, and that 
in a few days, the team will come in, 
and you hate to return to the settle- 
ments empty-handed, especially when the 
country is literally cut up with tracks. 
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Wouldn’t you give something,—anything, 
—to know of some method to try and 
fool the game, which in perfect confidence, 
because of the heralding “crunch,” feeds 
at leisure and defies you and your high- 
power gun. I know only one man who 
has a certain definite method of fooling 
deer and moose at this period. He is 
the only man I ever heard of who has 
demonstrated its qualifications. His name 
is Rainsford Allen, of Stone Ridge, N. B. 

“You see,” says Rains, “I pick out a 
course over a couple of ridges, or make 
a trail from camp round back home again, 
and through a section where I know the 
deer are pretty apt to be feeding and 
playing about. Then I take a couple of 
bags and wrap them round my shoe- 
packs, and kind of mark time like them 
soldier fellers, and tramp a beaten trail 
through that crust for over a couple of 
miles, just like I was tellin’ yeh. Then 
the next morning I get out early, and take 
off my moccasins and, wearing them 
heavy oversocks, I steal along that trail 
and listen. Pretty soon I hear some Mr. 
Deer come a “crunch,” “crunch,” “crunch- 
ing” through the crust so all-fired con- 
fident that nothing kin get near him, and 
as soon as I can figure where he is com- 
in’ out I move quietly along that trail, 
somewheres about the place he’ll have to 
cross, and if you ever saw such a foolish 
Icoking animal it’s that deer when he 
tumbles that he’s been fooled! I’ve got 
many and many a deer just that way, and 
moose, too, but the fun is to see how fool- 
ish they look when they realize they have 
been fooled.” 














HUNTING IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


BY BRISTOE ADAMS 


U. S. Forest Service. 


there are maintained by the Federal 

Government, in the rough moun- 
tainous country on the headwaters of all 
the important streams, vast timbered 
areas known as the National Forests. 
These forests are maintained for the pro- 
tected use of all of the resources within 
them, such as the timber, the grazing 
range, and the flow of streams. As the 
forests include about all the mountainous 
country where trout streams and game 
areas are plentiful, it might truthfully be 
said that these National Forests are the 
playgrounds of the people of America. 
Therefore, the Federal Forest Service, 
that branch of the Government which ad- 
ministers the National Forests, feels the 
responsibility of making the National 
Forests as attractive as possible to fish- 
ermen and hunters, and in fact to all 
lovers of mountain life. To this end the 
supervisors of the National Forests in 
Wyoming and Colorado have completed 
maps showing the distribution of game 
of different kinds within their forests, 
and a set of maps showing the stocked 
and unstocked waters, and the stocked 
waters that should be stocked each year. 
These maps are kept on file in the su- 
pervisors’ offices with the understanding 
that changes in the features showing 
game distribution shall be made as fast 
as accurate data for such changes are 
received from the forest rangers of the 
different districts of the forests. 

Under a co-operative agreement be- 
tween the Forest Service and the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, the forest su- 
pervisors make requisition for the number 
of fry that can be distributed to advan- 
tage within the waters of their forests. 
At present these yearly requisitions total 
about 10,000,000 fry. Through co-opera- 
tion with the State, fry are also secured 
from the State hatcheries for distribution 
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to the National Forest streams. Through 
these agencies the Forest Service hopes 
to increase greatly the attractive uses of 
National Forest waters to trout fishermen 
of this country. 

In an effort to protect the stock grazed 
on the National Forests and the game 
found within the forest boundaries at dif- 
ferent times of the year, hunters are em- 
ployed to rid the forest ranges of preda- 
tory animals, such as the mountain lion, 
gray wolf, coyote and bobcat, or lynx. 
These hunters receive regular salaries 
and, of course, receive the State, county 
and stock association bounties offered on 
the different kinds of animals. The for- 
est rangers are also furnished poison, 
bait, traps and ammunition for the de- 
struction of predatory animals during the 
winter months. One hunter in the White 
River National Forest, including the best 
deer and elk country in Colorado, reports 
twenty-one wolves trapped. The rangers 
on the Gunnison National Forest, an ex- 
cellent deer country, report four bears, 
fifty coyotes and twenty-one wild cats. 
In the Lander Division of the Bonneville 
Forest in Wyoming, two rangers suc- 
ceeded in capturing a mountain lion 
weighing more than 200 pounds that had 
caused heavy loss in game and stock. On 
the San Juan Forest of Colorado plans 
are being made to hunt the mountain lions 
that are practically destroying the black- 
tailed deer in a certain region on that 
forest. 

An erroneous notion seems to prevail 
in some places that the National Forests 
are closed to hunters, which notion prob- 
ably is based on the fact that hunting is 
prohibited in the National Parks, where 
the guns of all persons passing through 
are sealed when they go in, and a heavy 
penalty is provided for breaking the seal 
while in the park. But the National 
Parks are very few and small as compared 
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to the 153 National Forests in the United 
States, with a combined area of nearly 
165,000,000 acres, among which is 
much of the best game country in the 
continent. 

There is no distinction between hunt- 
ing and fishing on the National Forests 
and on any other lands, except on three 
of the forests, the Wichita in Kansas, 
and parts of the Kaibab and Tusayan in 
Arizona. On these forests areas have 
been set aside by the National Govern- 
ment as preserves, and there is on the 
Wichita one of the few remaining herds 
of Government-protected bison. Else- 
where the State game laws apply on for- 
est land just as they do throughout the 
State; it may be said, however, that the 
game laws are likely to be more strictly 
enforced on the National Forests than in 
other inaccessible regions, because they 
are patrolled by forest rangers who are, 
in many instances, State game wardens. 
Hunting not only is permitted in the open 
season, but the comfort and pleasure of 
hunting and camping parties are enhanced 
by the fact that the rangers have made 
and marked good trails, and have pre- 
served camping sites from vandalism. The 
Forest Service does not issue any hunting 
licenses, and where they are needed they 
are procured from the recognized State 
authorities. 

Regulation 6, of those promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the ad- 
ministration of the National Forests, 
reads as follows: 

“Permits are necessary for all occu- 
pancy, uses, operations, or enterprises of 
any kind within National Forests, wheth- 
er begun before or after the National For- 
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est was established, except (a) upon pat- 
ented lands; (b) upon valid claims for 
purposes necessary to their actual devel- 
opment and consistent with their char- 
acter; (c) upon rights of way amounting 
to easements for the purposes named in 
the grants; (d) prospecting for minerals, 
transient camping, hunting, fishing and 
surveying for lawful projects.” 

It will be seen by this regulation that 
transient camping and hunting parties do 
not need to get a permit. A permanent 
camp or hunting lodge would need to have 
a special use permit, but this permit serves 
the purpose of establishing the prior and 
exclusive right of the individual who es- 
tablishes that camp, in the site which he 
occupies. No one can obtain, through per- 
mit or otherwise, exclusive right to hunt- 
ing or fishing, and the rule against this, 
as printed in the Forest Service Use 
Book, which regulates the various uses to 
which the forests are put, says: 

“The Forest Service will not issue any 
permit for game or fish preserves, or any 
permit which would result in preventing 
or restricting lawful hunting and fishing 
in National Forests.” 

Summing up, this is how the Forest 
Service affects hunting and fishing on the 
forests: Hunters (or fishermen) are 
welcome and encouraged to come during 
the open season in accordance with the 
provisions of the State laws. They will 
ind in the forests good trails and camp 
sites. They will be required to conform 


with the laws more strictly than else- 
where, which is, of course, good for the 
game and good for hunting, and they will 
be expected to take proper precautions 
against fires. 

















“A PICTURE THAT WOULD WAKEN THE RED BLOOD IN HIS EASTERN FRIENDS” 


“GRIZZLIES AND GOLD” 


A TALE OF THE MONTANA ROCKIES 
BY C. H. KIRK 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


os ELLO,” said Mike, his voice 

H pitched high in surprise. “Is that 
you, Bill?” 

The speaker stood in the doorway of 


his cabin, high up on the Elkhorn Range, 


frying pan in hand—a_ white-haired, 
smooth-shaven old man, wiry and keen- 
eyed for all his seventy years. “Is that 
you, Bill?” 

“Uu-huh,” replied Bill, tossing his pack 
on the floor and reaching for his pipe. 
“You-all looks about the same, Mike.” 


“Me? I’m all right, but when did you 
git in? Did you and the young-un make 
a strike? Git any b’ar?” 


Bill carefully lighted a shaving at the 
stove and then his pipe, and without 
answering the questions, watched Mike 
take the smoking biscuits from the oven. 
“How’s grub—nearly ready?” 

“Yes, set down there—but, say, did you 
git anything in the big country?” 


Bill pulled up a stool to the clean board 
table, helped himself to some chicken 
“mulligan” Mike shoved over to him, and 
between bites said, “Strike anything— 
shore—we’all struck something—grizzlies 
and gold.” 

“Grizzlies and gold!” and Mike’s blue 
eyes sparkled at the thought. “You don’t 
say! Dew tell!” Again his voice pitched 
high in excitement. 

“Uu-huh,” grunted Bill, “the young-un 
got ’em—pass the spuds, will yuh?” 

“Say, these make me think of the 
spuds we didn’t have on the trip. The 
young-un took a lot of new-fangled grub 
in, and he had some ‘waterless’ spuds— 
‘hydrated’ he called ’em.” 

“Something like these ‘Saratogy chips,’ 
mebbe,” said Mike, “that they have at the 
Springs ?” 

“Uu-huh,” answered Bill, “but you-all 
soak ’em in water and boil ’em and fry 











“Grizzlies and Gold” 


‘em in grease and when you have some 
bacon or beans, too, durned if they don’t 
taste almost real!” 

“Wel-1!” said Mike, and conversation 
lagged while they made a combined at- 
tack on the good things Mike had spread 
on the table. 

These two were old friends, hunting, 
prospecting and mining together around 
the Elkhorn Range for many years. Mike, 
slight and wiry, white-haired, smooth- 
shaven, blue-eyed, and the quick temper 
of the Irish. Bill, tall, with a full beard 
turning gray, probably fifteen years 
younger than Mike. Some said he was 
a Canadian, but I think he was a Mis- 
sourian. He had spent many years in 
the Southwest, in Texas and Arizona; 
yet he never forgot that he was “from 
Missouri,” and when he got “sot,” as 
Mike put it, a more stubborn individual 
would be hard to find. 

“You-all got eggs for hot cakes, Mike?” 
and Bill’s voice betrayed anxiety. 

“Eggs!” replied Mike, “shure, ’tis eggs. 
You can’t make no sour dough cakes 
without ’em.” 

“Well, the young-un did in the moun- 
tains,” said Bill. “The fool concern in 
the East didn’t send his egg powder with 
the other dope he ordered and we had 
no eggs for cakes or nothin’. The young- 
un went on something awful for a while 
‘bout it—lowed the Recordin’ Angel 
would git writer’s cramp gittin’ it all 
down.” 

“Shucks!” said Mike. 

“Yep, and the young-un said worse 
than that, a heap,” answered Bill. 

Again conversation lapsed for a few 
minutes, until Bill pushed back his plate 
with a sigh. 

“More tea?” said Mike, reaching to- 
wards the stove. “No,” said Bill, “I'll 
smoke now,” and both lighted their pipes 
and leaned back. “Yes, we pulled our 
freight out’a Lincoln three months ago, 
a hoss apiece, and hit the trail up the 
North Fork, and that’s shore one grand 
lookin’ country. The young-un was call- 
ing to me to look at this tree and that 
cliff, and saying something about ‘nature 
out-Parrishing Parrish,’ whoever he is, 
I dunno; but I couldn’t see nuthin’ but 
trees and rocks; and that evening when 
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we had camped and I was busy cooking 
grub, the young-un yells at me so dog-on 
sudden | nearly drops the pan: ‘Hey, 
Bill! look at that bully sunset; wouldn't 
that make Turner green with envy?’ I 
went on cooking and after we had about 
cleaned up he says to me: ‘Bill, you’re 
a corking good man around camp, all 
right, but as a prop for one’s enthusiasm 
and a ready sympathizer you’re a total 
loss.’ ”’ 

Then lighting up again: 
that man Turner, anyway?” 

“Dunno,” answered Mike, “t’aint that 
feller down at the roundhouse, mebbe, 
is it?” 

“No, he’s some short-horn painter, I 
think the young-un said; but, Mike, do 
you remember the tamaracks up there; 
hadn’t seen a tamarack since I left the 
Big Bend country twenty years ago, and 
shore was glad to get eyes on ’em again. 
Here’s a tamarack wilderness on the 
North Fork. They shore looks good in 
Fall, standin’ bright yellow among the 
pines.” 

“Yes,” said Mike. 
fish ?” 

“Fish!” exclaimed Bill. “Here, gimme 
the towel, I'll dry,’ and reaching for 
the plates as Mike took them out of the 
hot water. “Fish! Well, you-all oughta 
see the fish I caught near that big slide 
on the North Fork. Wait a minute and 
I'll show you a lot of pictures the young- 
un took with his kodak,” and Bill wiped 
the last cup dry and, hanging up the 
towel, reached for his coat. 

Mike stepped to the door and called 
“Spot! Here, Spotty,” and put dowu the 
remnants of the supper; then straightened 
up and glanced at the dying fires of the 
October sunset on Old Baldy, five thou- 
sand feet above him—the overlord of the 
Elkhorns. Then he closed the door, put 
some more wood in the stove and turned 
to Bill and the pictures. 

“Here, let’s see—here’s the trail over 
the slide rock on the North Fork, and 
that’s old Evans Peak way up yonder— 
look’s close, don’t it? But it’s a right 
smart walk before yuh gits to it, I tell 
yuh—and here’s the first little old trout 
] yanks outen the river—had to shoot 
him before I dared pull him out!” And 
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“Did you get any 














“HERE,” SAID BILL, “IS OLD WHITEY ON THE NORTH FORK TRAIL” 


Bill’s eyes shone with the fire of the 
born fisherman as he shows Mike the 
big trout. 

“Twenty-nine inches long, Mike, and 
only a willow rod and a piece of bacon 
for bait—yep, the young-un said that 
would make some of his friends back East 
howl with envy when they saw that pic- 
ture and thought of the money they had 
spent importing tackle from England, and 
getting ‘chesty’ over a ‘nine-inch speckled 


beauty’—why, Mike, we caught so many - 


trout from twelve to eighteen inches long 
that we gave up trying to keep count. 
The young-un said he had better kodak 
me and the trout to prove it, or I’d be 
gittin’ myself elected to that club of 
Teddy’s—wot’s it—the ‘Ananias”? Any- 
way, there it is, and I had to shoot it 
before I dared lift him out,” and Bill 
sat back with a far-away joy in his eye, 
fighting over that great battle. 

“Gee! but that’s a corker. I wish I’d 
been with you fellers,” and old Mike 
gazed wistfully at the pictures of the 
rivers, mountains and lakes he loved so 
well. “I guess I could go over the old 
trails again, like I did sixteen years ago 
—that country is too big and too wild 


to change much’”—then catching sight of 
a mountain side showing a mass of down- 
timber and lone standing poles—“course, 
the fires would change it some.” 

“Do you remember this little ole lake, 
Mike?” asked Hill, “just afore yuh gits 
to the North Fork?” 

“Lemme see,” answers Mike, “yes, 
shure. ‘I shot a lot of ducks there—gee! 
but I’d like to be there again!” 

“Did you fish at the Falls, Bill—’aint 
that some pool, though?” 

“Uu-huh,” answered Bill, between puffs, 
“here’s a picture of it the young-un took 
—said that would waken the red blood 
in his Eastern friends, he thought.” 

“One of the places we liked the most, 
Mike, was on the head awters of the 
North Fork, right under old Scapegoat— 
a fine pocket for game—here’s old Scape- 
goat from our camp by the crick. We 
climbed up to the top one day and the 
young-un took a kodak of these mountain 
gosts—-see the kid! Like most of the 
game we-all saw, it was out of season 
to shoot, an’ when we wanted to go back 
to hunt, we found that a band of sheep 
had been in there all Summer nearly, and 
left it barren for a year to come. Cuss 
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the sheep, anyway. No game or stock 
can live after them. They got no busi- 
ness on the Forest Reserves, anyway!” 
And Bill gazed morosely at the frowning 
cliffs of Scapegoat; then his face cleared 
as he handed Mike another print. 
“Remember old Sugarloaf, Mike?” 


“Sure,” answered Mike, “is that it? 
Were you there?” 
“Uu-huh,” said Bill. “We camped 


down fer a couple o’ weeks at Danaher’s 
ole ranch—you-all remember that place, 
Mike?” 

“That’s a mighty fine ole ranch he had 
up there—an’ fertile! Say, that place is 
better now than the Prickly Pear will 
ever be, even if they do git the water 
on to it.” 

“Huh,” says Mike, “the Prickly Pear 
Valley fertile! Why, a jackrabbit would 
have to pack his breakfast to get half-way 
acrost it!” And Mike grunts in huge 
contempt. 

“Well,” goes on Bill, “there’s more 
elk and deer track in the bresh there 
than I ever see afore, an’ lots of good 
wood an’ water. I looked at Sugarloaf 
Peak fer a day or two and then started 
to git to it. Rough? The worst you-all 
ever see—burnt-over, down timber and 
steep! I went up goat trails till I thought 
I'd never get there, but I says ‘Bill, you 
cawnfounded ole cawnscript, you golong 
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up there, wheder or no!’ What—didn’t 
I ever tell you that story about ‘wheder- 
orno’ ?” 
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“THE YOUNG-UN AN’ ‘OLE RELIABLE 
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“Nope,” says Mike, lighting his pipe 
and settling back again. 

“Well, down in ole Tennessee, where 
I was workin’ years ago, a new precher 
comes to the darky church, and after the 
sermon was over said, ‘Sisters an’ brud- 
ders, they’s gwine to be another meetin’ 
in dis yeah church next Sunday—the 
wedder an’ the Good Lawd permittin’— 
an’ they’se gwine to be a meetin’ heah 
the following Sunday, whederorno!’” 

“Huh!” says Mike, picking up another 
print, “but didn’t you and the young-un 
find no gold nor nuthin’ up there—didn’t 
you prospect none?” 

“Prospect! Shore, we-all prospected a 
heap—but yuh never did see such a bar- 
ren waste for mineral—why, Mike, they 
‘aint no granite ’tall in that country.” 

“I done panned an’ panned crick after 
crick, an’ never did strike no black sand.” 

“But you said you had struck ‘grizzlies 
an’ gold’ when you first come in—where’s 
that?” 

“Got any whiskey,” said Bill, “an’ I'll 
tell you about it—um, what’s that— 
Scotch ?” 

“Yep, that’s some the young-un left 
here.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “it’s better than cock- 
tails, anyway, as Jim said when the Eng- 
lishman came into the Springs that time 
—didn’t I ever tell you "bout that? Well, 
this yere English short-horn was staying 
at the Springs and used to lick up these 
yere cocktails a whole lot. One mornin’ 
he came bulgin’ into the bar when the 


regular barkeep had stepped out, and Jim - 


was back o’ the bar for a spell. The 
tenderfoot looks him over outen that 
single-barrelled eye-glass of his’n, and 
said: 

““O! I say, bahtendah, mix me a cock- 
tail, yuh know.’ 

“Well, Jim didn’t know a cocktail any 
more than a jackrabbit, and after a minute 
of lookin’ for a bottle with that name 
on it, slams a bottle an’ glass on the 
bar an’ says, ‘Oh! take whiskey, like any 
other son-of-a-gun !’ 

“But you-all wanted to know about the 
gold. Well, that comes along in the 
huntin’ time. We had hiked along all 
summer from the North Fork to Big 
Salmon and the young-un takes ole 


Whitey—here’s a kodak of ole Whitey on 
the North Fork trail—and goes clean up 
to the head of the Gordon Pass and in 
along the Kootenai Range for mor’n a 
month, and it looks as if there ’aint no 
mineral nohow—leastways, we don’t run 
upon it—an’ we gits away over the Di- 
vide to the East—over on the Sun and 
Dearborn an’ it’s just the same—lime- 
stone and red slate—no granite nowhar!” 
and Bill grunts with disgust, being a 
‘hard rock’ man. 

“Here’s the head of the Sun River 
from the Divide; that’s ole Scapegoat 
there to the right.” 

Bill refilled his pipe and carefully 
lighted up. “All summer long we bumped 
up agin’ more game along the trails— 
scandalous that we couldn’t shoot none— 
big bull elk an’ deer an’ goat; we ‘lowed 
to near break the backs o’ pore ole Whitey 
an’ Brownie a-totin’ it out in the Fall— 
an’ then when the season did come, durned 
if the game didn’t seem to hike outen 
the country—seemed to know the law 
was offun them same as we did. The 
young-un would come back from a hard 
day’s climin’ and set down by the fire 
and start to cussin’ "bout some lady friend 
of his’n he called ‘Diany,’ and said Dame 
Fortune had nothin’ on her for bein’ a 
fickle jade—he talked some scandalous 
‘bout that lady and hoped her bow would 
bust the next hunt she took.” 

“Bow?” inquired Mike, “was she 
huntin’ with a bow and arrer? I guess 
this ‘Diany’ person was some squaw the 
young-un met up with, mebbe?” 

“I dunno,” said Bill, ‘but, anyway, 
the huntin’ was some hard. I run up on 
a deer and three silvertips, so we had 
meat all right; and then one day the 
young-un starts up for the head o’ ‘Hell- 
fer-Sartin’ Gulch an’ e 

“ ‘Hell-fer-Sartin’ Gulch — where’s 
that?” asked Mike. “I don’t recollect no 
gulch o’ that name in that country.” 

“Well,” answered Bill, “that wasn’t 
the regular name, I don’t reckon, but 
one night the young-un came in mighty 
tired, slams down his gun and says: 

“ ‘Bill, I don’t know the name o’ that 
old gulch up there,’ and then he apolo- 
gizes to a feller he calls Fox, an’ ‘lows 
he'll call it ‘Hell-fer-Sartin’ Gulch, and 
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after I’d been thar a day or two later 
I agrees with the young-un that the 
name’s O. K.” 

“An’ was that where you struck the 
gold,” asked Mike, anxious to get to the 
“diggin’s.” 

“Uu-huh,” says Bill, “as I was tellin’ 
yuh, the young-un starts up the gulch one 
mornin’ an’ goes moochin’ around quiet 
an’ easy an’ keepin’ an eye out for game, 
when he comes acrost a bit of float that 
shows a sparkle of gold in it, and sets 
down and gazes some idolatrous on it fer 
a spell—then grabs up his Winchester 
and goes piroutin’ up the side o’ the gulch 
on the trail o’ that float till he gits most 
to the top, and is moseyin’ along snoopin 
around, cause he’s lost all track o’ the 
float goin’ thro’ the bresh, when he rounds 
a shoulder o’ rock an’ runs plumb onto 
an’ ole grizzly diggin’ up some roots 

” 

“Was he clost onto him,” M®quired 
Mike anxiously, for he knew, old hunter 
that he was, the danger of getting too 
close to “Ole Eph.” 

“Uu-huh,” answered Bill, “ “bout twenty 
yards away—crost a little gully and some 
down timber, but he says he was some 


startled—'Bill,’ says he, ‘as our dear 
friend, Mrs. Sweeny, says, “I almost did 
a flop right there,” and grabbed onto 
“Ole Reliable” mighty quick.’ ” 

“Ole Reliable,” asked Mike, 
he?” 

“Why, that’s what the young-un calls 
his Winchester—like mine, Mike, .35 cal- 
iber "95 model, yuh know.’ 

“Yes,” answered Mike, “it’s shure a 
good gun, but too big fer deer, I’m a 
thinkin’—the .33 is big enough fer me— 
or the .30-30.” 

“Huh,” grunts Bill, “I like a gun that 
knocks ’em down to stay down—why, that 
little ole silvertip I shoots would have 
carried off a .30-30 bullet as a souvenir 
to show the cubs—an’ me, too, likely,” 
and Bill’s eyes light with the joy of 
argument, which he dearly loves. 

“Well, mebbe,’ says Mike, “but go 
on, did the ole b’ar get to the young- 
un?” 

“Well,” goes on Bill, “here’s the young- 
un grabbin’ ‘Ole Reliable’ and the grizzly 
all spraddled out over a big log only 
twenty yards away an’ goin’ on some- 
thing awful, ‘lowin’ if he has to come 
over that log to the young-un he’ll have 


“who’s 
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his hide, shore—seemed all het up and 
peeved at being disturbed—the young-un 
told me he was some startled and rattled 
for a minute or two, an’ he wished he 
had a sky-hook, ‘but seein’ he hadn’t and 
‘Ole Eph*. about to climb the log, he ups 
with his Winchester and pumps a shot 
into the b’ar’s shoulder and another into 
his neck as he comes tumblin’ off’n the 
log—the b’ar raises up on his hind legs 
with a savage roar an’ tries to git at 
him, but another shot catches him in 


the lungs and he goes rarin’ and pitchin’* 


down the side o’ the gully, lettin’ out 
some awful screeches and tearin’ up the 
rocks and ground something awful, tryin’ 
to get a holt to stop hisself and ends up 
all sprawled out again a big boulder fifty 
yards down the gully an’ lays still—he’s 
all in and won’t need to rustle no win- 
ter quarters—yep, that last shot thro’ 
the lungs gits him same’s he’s a 
deer.” 

“Yep, them lung shots shure stops ’em,” 
said Mike. 

“Well, the young-un looks around some 
cautious like, an’ loads up quick, for fear 
there’s the ole lady ’round, an’ tho’ he’s 
got the ole man, he says he ain’t lookin’ 
tc find her—but he don’t hear nothin’ and 
goes cat-footin’ down to look at his prey 
—he’s shore some big b’ar, too. The 
young-un said he looked like a runaway 
load o’ hay comin’ at him—but he’s plumb 
harmless now.” 

“Well, when the young-un gits down 
to him, he notices that there is a heap 
of busted rock and rubbish comes down, 
too, and pickin’ up a piece o’ rock, sees 
that the ole b’ar has clawed off a piece 
o’ the ledge he’s been lookin’ for so hard 
—there it is all laid bare by the big rock 
‘Ole Eph’ knocks down in his tumble— 
that last shot outa ‘Ole Reliable’ not only 
gits the b’ar but opens up the ‘Pot o’ 
Gold’ mine, too.” 
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“*Pot o’ Gold’ mine?” asks Mike, “is 
that the strike?” 

“Uu-huh,” says Bill, “the young-un 
said his friends told him he was only 
chasin’ rainbows goin’ up into that coun- 
try, but he said, ‘There’s allus a pot o’ 
gold at the end of ’em,’ and he says, ‘Bill, 
we'll just fool ’em up a whole lot and 
call this yere mine the ‘Pot o’ Gold.’” 

“Here’s the young-un standin’ beside 
‘Ole Eph’—looks some big, don’t he? And 
here’s a picture o’ our camp and ‘Hell- 
fer-Sartin’ Gulch way back there, with 
‘Ole Scapegoat’ raisin’ up beyond the Di- 
vide—shore, that’s the Continental Divide 
at the top there.” 

“An’ did you dig a whole lot?” asks 
Mike. 

“Nope,” says Bill, “t’aint long ’fore it 
snows a heap and we gits in our stakes 
and then lights out—that’s no place for a 
white man in winter when we're short 
on grub—we hikes out and ’lows on goin’ 
in agin next spring, and I reckon we'll 
take a heap o’ gold outen that ole hole 
yit.” 

“Let’s turn in,” and Bill yawns and 
starts for the bed in the corner—‘“this 
looks mighty good to me, after three 
months on bresh.” 

For some time all is quiet but for the 
excited yelps of “Spotty,” who is dream- 
ing he is only two jumps back of a rabbit 
and can almost taste it. 

Then Mike asks, “How much does she 
run to the ton, Bill?” but there is no 
answer. Bill has yielded to the joy of 
a soft bed and is snoring peacefully, and 
Mike, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
snuggles under the blankets, and sleepily 
murmurs “The Pot o’ Gold Mine—Huh!” 

And nothing is heard but the sighing 
of the night wind through the mighty 
firs far up on the summit, and the peace 
and quiet of the mountains settles over 
the cabin. 
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THE BISON RANGE AT, WAINWRIGHT, ALBERTA 


PRACTICAL GAME PROTECTION 
X. A Buffalo Range 
BY WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


I stepped from a Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific train at Wainwright in 
Alberta. 

I looked about me. It was a town of 
pretty homes and business houses. Auto- 
mobiles were running about. “Pioneers” 
bustled through the well-paved streets in 
tan shoes, derbies and neatly creased 
trousers. 

I had been years before in Dodge City, 
Tombstone, Butte, Virginia City. I re- 
membered these frontier Western towns 
of the United States as rows of saloons, 
gambling houses and dance halls, where 
life was a continual round of faro, rou- 
lette and whiskey, where cowboys rode 
their ponies into bars and shot the lights 
out, where the most distinguished citi- 
zens were men with the most notches on 
their six-shooters. 

I looked in vain in Wainwright for 
cowboys, “bad men” and gambling. There 
was but one saloon—the bar of the hotel. 
The sole guardian of the town’s peace 
was a sergeant of the Royal Mounted Po- 


of YHIS is the frontier,’ I was told as 


lice—a clean-cut young man in red jacket, 
blue trousers and spurred riding boots. 
Aside from serving court papers, I was 
told he had little to do. 

I was impressed with the change the 
years have made in the style of frontiers. 
This town was as different from the old 
cattle trail towns and mining camps of 
our own West as the hobble skirt is from 
the crinolines of our grandmothers. But 
unquestionably this was the frontier, the 
new-style frontier of to-day, the last 
American frontier, a frontier of law, or- 
der and business. Wainwright was as 
quiet and humdrum and possessed of as 
many up-to-date conveniences for pleas- 
ant living as any village within an hour’s 
railway travel from New York or Boston. 

If one finds no suggestion of the fron- 
tier of old tradition in Wainwright it- 
self, one has but to drive a mile from 
town to the Dominion government’s buf- 
falo park to find Canada’s wild west in 
pristine charm. In this park, the largest 
fenced-in wild game preserve on earth, 
pastures the largest herd of buffaloes in 




















the world. Passing through its gate, one 
passes from the present to the past of 
one hundred years ago and in its sun- 
kissed wild pastures revels in an atmos- 
phere instinct with the romance and pic- 
turesqueness of aboriginal days. 

I set out for the park at sunrise in a 
buckboard with Mr. L. T. Bioletti, assist- 
ant superintendent of the preserve, as my 
guide. Mr. Bioletti is a sturdy, bluff old 
fellow and an Englishman despite his 
name. He lives in a lodge in the heart of 
the buffalo pastures and knows more 
about the bison than most natural his- 
tories. : 

A rapid drive across a rolling prairie 
brought us to the gate beside which is 
the pretty bungalow of Superintendent 
Edward Ellis with a little village of barns 
and outhouses in the rear. When we 
stopped a moment at the barn after pass- 
ing through the gate, five prong-horn 
antelope, nosing in the lee of the building, 
came up to the buggy and looked at us 
out of friendly, gentle eyes. They were 
all that were left of a bunch of twelve 
with which the park had been stocked. 
The others had died and Mr. Bioletti ad- 
mitted that neither the climate nor the 
grass was adapted to their species. 

From the barn we drove southeast along 











THE AMERICAN BISON—ONCE ALMOST EXTINCT, NOW COMING BACK 


the old Hardesty trail. Mr. Bioletti had 
seen a herd of buffalo the day before and 
thought he knew where to locate it. The 
buffaloes were split up into several herds, 
Mr. Bioletti said, and were constantly 
on the move; they might be in one end of 
the park one day and in the opposite end 
the next. 

I learned much of the park and its wild 
denizens as we jogged along the road. 
The park comprises 110,000 acres, sur- 
rounded by a nine-foot mesh-wire fence, 
seventy-three miles around and costing 
$1,000 a mile. It is twenty-five miles long 
at its longest point and eighteen miles 
wide at its widest point. It has two 
entrances, one near Wainwright and the 
other almost directly opposite to the south 
near Hardesty on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. At the western end, a cross- 
fence shuts off an enclosure of several 
square miles in which eighty-nine buf- 
faloes are kept for the benefit of tourists 
who might not have time to hunt for the 
other herds in the larger portion of the 
park. Toward the eastern end is another 
fenced-off area of four square miles in 
which are Mr. Bioletti’s home and a 300- 
acre meadow from which hay is cut for 
winter feed when the snow is deep on 
the pastures. Except for these two en- 
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closures, the park is in the state it was 
when thousands of buffaloes roamed over 
the land before the coming of the white 
man. Battle River flows through the park 
on the west and Ribstone Creek on the 
east. There are eighteen little lakes in 
the park, some of fresh water, but most 
of them strongly tinctured with alkali. 

“Where did the Canadian government 
obtain its original stock of buffaloes?” I 
asked Mr. Bioletti. 

“Most of them came from the Pablo 
herd in Montana,” he answered. “Pablo 
is a Flathead Indian who purchased thir- 
teen head of buffaloes from the monks of 
St. Ignatius mission in 1884 and a num- 
ber more in 1893 from “Buffalo” Jones, 
formerly of Omaha. By 1906 the herd 
had increased to about 700. The Cana- 
dian ‘government bought the herd that 
year, paying $250 a head. It took three 
years to round up the herd for shipment. 
An army of cowboys was engaged in the 
undertaking and they had a thousand ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes. The 
round up cost Pablo $40,000. He finally 
succeeded in shipping 614 buffaloes to 
Canada. The remainder of his herd could 
not be corralled and are still running wild 
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on the ranges of the Flathead reserva- 
tion. Pablo’s first shipment reached 


Wainwright in June, 1909, and his last 
in May, 1911. Thirty more buffaloes 
were bought by the Canadian government 
from the Conrad herd in Montana, These 
644 buffaloes from the United States and 
seventy-seven from the Canadian herd at 
anff formed the nucleus of the Wain- 
wright herd. In the spring of 1910, 110 
calves were born; in 1911, 200; in 1912, 
250, and in 1918, about 300. The herd 
now numbers more than 1,500, which is 
about half the pure-blooded bison, captive 
and wild, in the world.” 

“I wonder,” I thought out loud, “why 
the United States itself did not buy Pab- 
lo’s herd instead of allowing it to be sold 
across the border?” 

“Pablo offered his herd to the United 
States first,” said Mr. Bioletti. “He 
wanted it kept in his own country. He 
was patriotic enough to hope that the 
United States Government would estab- 
lish a great game preserve in which to 
maintain the herd; but Congress could 
not be induced to invest in such a costly 
and purely sentimental proposition as the 
preservation of a race of wild animals. 
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The United States has since taken steps 
to save the buffaloes from extinction, It 
now has small herds in national parks in 
Montana, Oklahoma and the Yellow- 
stone.” 

Our drive soon took us out of sight of 
the group of buildings at the park gate 
and out of sight of all fences. It seemed 
as if we were traveling through a virgin 
land untouched by civilization. It was a 
rolling country covered with grass, wolf 
willow and tracts of small timber. The 
trees were almost entirely poplars with 
white boles and silver leaves forever 
quivering in the wind. Hills and valleys 
were ablaze with wild flowers that made 
the air sweet with their fragrance. A 
badger rose in the dewy grass and sur- 
veyed us. Gophers scampered along the 
wagon tracks ahead. A coyote slunk 
along a distant slope. Field larks and 
small birds were singing their morning 
songs from a thousand flowering weeds. 

“There are many prairie chickens in 
the park,” said Mr. Bioletti. “In the 
autumn, they feast in the stubble fields 
of the settlers outside the fences and when 
shot at rocket back into the park. It 
is strange how wild birds and animals 
seem to recognize the park as a place of 
refuge. Coyotes that live in the park go 
on prowling expeditions among the 
ranches. The farmers hunt them per- 
sistently for coyote pelts bring from $3 
to $6. When the little wolves are pur- 
sued, they hurry back to safety through 
regular runways they have scratched be- 
neath the fences.” : 

Five miles from the gate, we passed 
Jameson Lake, the largest lake in the 
park, the waters of which cover 3,000 
acres, its forelands set with poplars and 
on its sweeping half-moon beaches an in- 
crustation of white alkali which at a dis- 
tance looked like the breaking of surf. 
Every little bay was covered with wild 
ducks and their broods of young ones. 
Snipe and killdeer plovers flitted along 
the shores in immense flocks. 

Five miles more we drove without ever 
sighting a single buffalo. Mr. Bioletti 


assured me visitors sometimes drove all 
day without seeing one. 
worried. 
hunt seemed for a time in doubt. 


I began to be 
The success of our buffalo 
Then 
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as we drew near Bushy Head Lake, a 
turquoise-blue gem in a setting of emer- 
ald turf, we spied a dark object in a 
stretch of lush pasture. It was our first 
buffalo—a great, lone bull grazing. | 
never before had seen a buffalo except 
in a circus or some cramped pen of a 
city zoo and the sight of this lordly ani- 
mal pasturing in native freedom set my 
heart throbbing. When we were within 
a quarter of a mile of him, he lifted his 
great head and eyed us. We did not 
seem to interest him greatly and he soon 
went on feeding as if we were not in 
existence. 

A little farther on we sighted a second 
bull, lying down, chewing his cud like 
any tame ox. When he saw us he rolled 
over on his back and kicked his feet play- 
fully in air, a proceeding which seemed 
distinctly undignified and disillusioning in 
a “monarch of the plains.” Having 
rolled for a while, he got up, rising at 
the front first. It may be added paren- 
thetically that this method of rising was 
equine rather than bovine; horses in ris- 
ing plant their front feet on the ground 
first, cattle their hind feet. After getting 
to his feet, the buffalo stood quietly and 
gazed at us as we drove past. 

Our third buffalo lay just beside the 
road at the top of a small hill. We 
drove almost upon him before he saw 
us. Then he scrambled to his feet in a 
great hurry and lumbered off in a mad 
panic, never pausing until he was a full 
half mile away. From this safe point of 
vantage, he turned and looked at us with 
head and tail in the air. He was evi- 
dently a suspicious brute. 

A little later we saw two bulls drift- 
ing against the wind slowly southward, 
and then another bull lying in the shade 
of a clump of poplars. 

We left the trail and struck into a 
range of sand hills on the sides of which 
the sand gleamed in wide patches. Fresh 
paths and wallows made by the buffaloes 
became frequent. We saw two buffaloes 
pass slowly through a gap in the hills out 
of sight. A group of seven came into 
view on a wooded slope to the south. 
We unexpectedly scared up a bull from 
a patch of wolf willows. He galloped 
away in apparent terror, never stopping 
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or turning his head to investigate. He 
ran until he became a speck in the dis- 
tance and was still running the last we 
saw of him. 

A small cow suddenly barred our path. 
She stood her ground as we drew near 
and shook her head belligerently. We 
were not more than a dozen paces from 
her when she finally trotted off to one 
side, still shaking her head as if she had 
half a mind to give us battle. It was a 
display of mother courage; we discovered 
her calf in some bushes not far away. 
We had gone only a little way past her 
when six buffaloes with loud snorts 
dashed away from a pot-hole of water 
under some trees. We had worked into 
the buffalo country at last. 

We topped a small ridge and reined 
in our horses, for there not fifty yards be- 
fore us was a great herd of buffaloes scat- 
tered widely over a meadow dotted with 
trees. I counted the animals as carefully 
as I could. There were more than five 
hundred. 

Buffaloes of all sizes and ages were 
there; immense, shaggy bulls with royal 
heads crowned with horns of shining 


ebony, lords of the herd, splendid, ma- 
jestic creatures worthy of a sculptor’s 
art; younger bulls, alert and vigorous with 
black manes glistening with health, soon 
to dispute mastery with their elders; 
yearling bulls in the pride of their first 


spikes, shouldering about like young 
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bravos; frisky heifers and matronly cows 
with calves at their sides. Curious little 
fellows were these buffalo calves, tawny, 
devoid of any trace of mane, stupidly 
nudging at their mothers’ flanks, blun- 
dering about on clumsy, tottering legs, 
investigating the wonders of buffalo 
world, and looking for all the world like 
so many barnyard bossies. 

The herd had had its breakfast in the 
pastures and was at rest. Some of the 
animals on the outskirts were still graz- 
ing. Some were lying down. Many were 
standing still, chewing their cuds in 
drowsy contentment. Our appearance at 
such close range did not disturb them. 

Here spread out before my eyes was a 
picture touched with the color and ro- 
mance of the aboriginal past. It wove 
a spell upon my imagination and conjured 
up the palmy days of the buffalo when the 
great herds blackened the prairies and 
the smoke from the camp-fires of wig- 
wam villages went up by every stream ;— 
the days before the white man with his 
repeating rifle had begun the work of 
extermination which was to end in the 
most wholesale massacre of wild ani- 
mals in the world’s history. I glanced 
involuntarily toward the hills, half ex- 
pecting to see a band of Indian hunters, 
in buckskin and feathers, come dashing 
into view. 

My buffalo hunt was over, and I had 
bagged a memory that will last a lifetime. 
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TWO AIREDALES WITH A BEAR AND A MOUNTAIN LION TO THEIR CREDIT 


THE FIGHTING AIREDALE 


THE AMERICAN AIREDALE AS A GAME DOG 


BY L. De B. 


ley of the Aire, in England, realize 

how far reaching was going to prove 
their work, when they undertook, about 
fifty or sixty years ago, to produce by 
cross-breeding a dog of all-round ability 
in the field. The outcome of their ex- 
periments was the development of the 
Airedale terrier, soon after recognized as 
a standard type, and now admitted one of 
the best hunting dogs in existence, and 
among the most popular. 

In the early nineties, when the first 
specimens were imported into the United 
States, Americans looked upon them as 
a mere curiosity,—the “something new” 
that is the everlasting pursu.t of faddists 
on this side of the Big Salt Pond. Many 
among the wealthy liked them, though, 
and it was not long before they became 
quite fashionable. In 1898 the West- 
minster Kennel Club opened a class for 
them and this was the signal for the 
breeders to take them up. Unforvunately, 


Liew did the farmers of the Val- 
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fanciers knew or cared very little about 
the practical utility of the Airedale and 
aimed solely at turning out bench win- 
ners, without a thought to maintaining 
the high standard of intelligence and 
hunting ability that made the dog so val- 
uable in England. Lacking the neces- 
Sary training, this show variety naturally 
deteriorated in usefulness, 

On the other hand, the few Airedales 
which went to Western states, where 
game abounded, found ready opportunity 
to prove their worth, and did so well 
that sportsmen snapped them up with 
alacrity, established kennels, and selecting 
from the best working material, irre- 
spective of points and looks, went to the 
other extreme and gradually drifted from 
the standard type. 

At this juncture, far-seeing lovers of 
the breed realized how matters were go- 
ing and sent out a cry ot warning, which 
most owners heeded. Things began to 
mend immediately. The American Aire- 
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The Fighting Airedale 


dale started to improve; constant importa- 
tions of England’s bluest blood helped the 
good work; and eventually a dog was de- 
veloped that combined beauty of line, 
splendid physical qualities, unusual intel- 
ligence and adaptability to all manner of 
conditions and purposes. 

The hunting instinct seems to be actual- 
ly ground into the bones of the Airedale, 
and there is no kind of game that he 
cannot be taught to work and work well. 
Of course, his terrier blood fits him more 
particularly for the chase of fur-bearing 
animals, and because he is strong, active, 
sagacious and possessed of unfailing cour- 
age he can be used successfully even after 
the most dangerous quarry. Although by 
nature gentle and faithful, he can fight 
with the best, when occasion arises, and 
he will tackle without hesitation the most 
formidable foe. 

Guides and big game hunters through- 
out the country have now adopted him and 
they are high in praise of him. In fact, 
some of the feats attributed to him would 
sound like the inventions of a fertile 
brain, were they not vouched for by well- 
known men whose word is beyond ques- 
tion. Take J. C. Tatlock, of Wyoming, 
for instance, a noted and reliable guide. 
He writes that his Airedale Briar will 
root out anything from rat to mountain 
lion and cites cases when he killed alone 
a big badger and nailed a wounded bull 
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elk by the throat, hanging on to the 
enraged beast like grim death, until a 
second shot brought it to earth. Steve 
Elkins, of Colorado, another guide, states 
that his dog Grip has more than once 








BRINGING IN TWO BEARS. 


finished a wild cat unassisted. E. D. 
Dodson, of Oregon, tells of his Airedales 
hunting beaver, coyote and wild cat, and 
attacking the latter without fear. C. L. 
Dennison, of Idaho, says that his bitches 
Sheila and Ida have proved invaluable 
after bear and mountain lion. F. W. Dela 
barre, of Washington, testifies that his 
Colne Sandy is a crackerjack on deer and 
elk. C. L. Lemoyne, of Idaho, speaks of 
his airedales as able to face wolf on 
even terms. A. E. McSorely, of Wash- 
ington, asserts that his Ruling Monarch 
is the best dog on lynx, bear and deer 
he has ever seen. J. W. Gregg, of Cali- 
fornia, contributes that Rough Rock is 
the most reckless fighter he has known, 
and a regular demon after dangerous 
game. He tells of this dog swinging on 
the ribs of a bear running downhill and 
keeping his hold though his feet didn’t 
strike ground more than once in ten 
yards; of his treeing many single hand- 
ed; of his entering a hole in the base of a 
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tree and despatching three coons before 
he could be pulled out, and of his killing 
unaided several large lynx. Fred McCoy, 
of Washington, adds that his Airedale 
Davy has helped him to slay a number of 
bear, among which some of the redoubt- 
able Kodiak grizzlies in Alaska. 

Anyone might go on indefinitely quoting 
from the wealth of examples at hand. 

The type of Airedale developed for big 
game hunting is somewhat heavier than 
the early show dog. He weighs from 50 
to 60 pounds. He is powerful in build, 
yet clean of muscle and exceptionally 
fast on his feet. To fill requirements he 
must have good length of leg, strong, 
well-knit extremities, courage beyond 
question, keen scent, and sufficient com- 
mon sense to know when to close in with 
the quarry and when to keep out of harm’s 
way. The latter qualities are not always 
found in the closely inter-bred Eastern 
bench dog, but invariably in the carefully 
picked Western working Airedale. 
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Airedales are faster than hounds on the 
trail, particularly over rough country, and 
they are infinitely superior at close quar- 
ters. They hunt both by sight and by 
scent, and they clear at a leap those 
tangles, brush and fallen timber, that 
retard the hound pausing to round them 
or wriggle through them, thus gaining a 
sensible advantage. 

The one fault to be found with them is 
their inclination to hunt silently. In the 
woods, or over hilly and broken country, 
this is a bad handicap, for it makes it 
hard for the master to locate the place 
and direction of the chase. The trouble 
can be remedied, however. All who have 
tried running the Airedale with a calling 
pack of hounds affirm that he soon learns 
to give tongue himself, and then acquires 
the habit. He is nothing if not intelligent 
and anxious to please, and he can be 
taught almost anything. 

For bird shooting a lighter type is 
used, ranging from 35 to 50 pounds. Aire- 
dales are naturally good retrievers and 
because of their imperviousness to cli- 
matic changes, cold and long immersions 
in the water, they are especially adapted 
for duck and geese. They also make ex- 
cellent covert dogs for quail, woodcock, 
partridge, grouse and wild turkey, and 
they have shown themselves capable of 
being trained for marsh work on snipe, 
rail, mudhens, and like game, for they 
hunt close and cautiously, like a spaniel, 
and have good noses. 

In the open, after quail, prairie chicken, 
sage hen, and so on, they are not so good. 
This because they will not range until 
after much schooling, and of their innate 
tendency to work up to the birds until 
on top of them, instead of pointing at 
once and awaiting orders. They are also 
hard to break of the habit of leaving a 
bird scent for a fur trail, and they don’t 
often point until taught to. Still, those 
who have taken pains with them have 
not failed to get results. 

The writer has frequently shot over 
Airedales, and his dog Clansman, while he 
never pointed steadily, found the birds, 
marked them well, and retrieved fault- 
lessly. Woodcock and partridge were his 
specialty. Princess, a kennel mate, was 
good on snipe. Herbert Reeder, of New 
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York, took his three-year-old Lou to New 
Mexico for big game and found to his 
surprise that he pointed and worked nice- 
ly on quail and chicken. M. V. Harvey, 
of Nebraska, writes of Zig-Zag that he 
is making good on quail. I. M. Davies, 
of Arkansas, mentions that his dog 
Wrestler trailed a bunch of turkeys for 
half a mile. Dr. C. P: Hubbard, who has 
one of the best kennels in the country, 
says he had bred Airedales who pointed 
untaught, and tells of Zebediah, now in 
Nebraska, turning out a find on prairie 
chicken. P. G. Guion, of Connecticut, 
speaks of his Western pair, Jack and 
Belle, as most satisfactory for woodcock, 
quail and partridge. J. N. Buckley, 
owner of Colne Mystery, claims that she 
beats anything on partridge. A. G. 
Roosevelt reports that he shot snipe in 
Texas over Brick and Flock and found 
them valuable allies. 

Moreover, as the Airedale is faithful, 
even tempered, companionable, ever ready 
to guard the home and take his master’s 
part in emergencies, he is fast growing in 
popular favor. That his field of utility is 
enlarging daily is not exaggeration born 
of the fact that my own Airedale, Clans- 
man, is so downright satisfactory. 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY, HUNTING METHODS AND SHOT GUN 
TECHNIQUE PERTAINING TO OUR VARIOUS GAME BIRDS 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 
II. Snipe 


wili tire of kicking against the pricks 

and give up their guns. I suppose 
that in time to come the entire surface 
of the earth will be devoted to raising 
something to eat, and to the making of 
good roads for joy-riders. I suppose that 
when ultimately the game shot lays aside 
his gun the professional soldier will have 
to take it up—somewhere in the future 
in place of game reservations and public 
shooting preserves we will have drill 
grounds for a standing army of five hun- 
dred thousand men. 

The military strength of the United 
States is dependent, always has been, on 
the men who learned to shoot in the 
fields and in the forests. The man who 
can shoot straight, tramp forty miles 
from sun to sun without exhaustion, 
sleep on the ground in comfort, cook 
wholesome meals over a fire of coals— 
living, thriving, growing hardier and 


| SUPPOSE that eventually sportsmen 


stronger the longer he “roughs” it, is a. 


better soldier to begin with than a West 
Pointer can make of ordinary material 
in forty years. I doubt if Uncle Sam 
has ever once thought of what would 
happen if Young America knew nothing 
oi guns, having always had the shooting 
element to fall back upon just as surely 
as we have air to breathe. Wouldn’t it 
be just as well to set aside quail covers 
here, a grouse barren there, a deer pre- 
serve in the mountains, a chain of lakes 
where the wild fowl breed, and to leave 
a snipe marsh now and then as nature 
made it, rather than to spend three hun- 
dred million dollars a year for fighting 
men ? 

Our dear uncle is not giving much en- 
couragement to his real fighting men, his 


reserve of military strength, these days. 
War is the acme of sport, the graduating 
exercise, but a student will make a devil 
of a graduate who has had no primary 
education. Maybe the nature-lover, who 
is now preaching the criminality of shoot- 
ing any living thing, will be able to put 
an end to war along with an end to sports- 
manship. Who-o-ah! Be canny, Uncle 
Samuel! Preach that to the other fel- 
low, but slyly permit your own kiddies 
to learn to shoot. 

Your Department of Agriculture is 
teaching us to drain the lakes and dry 
up the marshes, Uncle Sam. Your Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, kindly, gently, 
in a fatherly way, is telling us not to 
shoot any more—the birds are necessary 
to agriculture. Directly or indirectly, the 
blame for a decreasing game supply has 
been saddled upon sportsmen, YET— 
isn’t your legislative department saying, 
hasn’t it always said to the rag-tag and 
bobtail of all the world, “Come here, 
we have room. We will clear another 
bit of woodland, clean up another bit of 
cover, drain another bit of marsh, plow 
up the nest of the prairie chicken, grow 
corn where the mallards used to paddle 
among the rushes, level the last refuge 
of the quail, if you, the rag-tag and bob- 
tail, will come to us, for we need you?” 
What in God’s world do we want with 
them? 

In a measure, in a very great measure, 
the depleted game supply of the United 
States is due to the fixed policy of the 
Government in encouraging or not for- 
bidding foreign immigration. Can we 
have prairie chickens without prairie 
grass, quail without cover, snipe without 
marsh, ducks without water? Uncle Sam 
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has displaced the wild life of America 
with the rag-tag and bobtail of Europe, 
and now he is saying to his own people, 
to American people, to people of Ameri- 
can heritage and American instincts, “the 
fault is yours, you men of the gun, you 
soldiers only in time of need; stay your 
hands, shoot no more lest worse things 
befall you than anything I have done 
to you heretofore.” 

This brings us along by a devious route 
to the matter of snipe and snipe shooting. 
There is one acre of snipe ground now 
to where there was once a hundred acres, 
and one snipe is left where once were 
a hundred. When the time comes that 
but one acre of snipe marsh remains of 
the thousand that used to be, the propor- 
tion of snipe will hold true—one left 
of the thousand. It is the unwritten law 
that fish shall not live without water, nor 
snipe without marsh lands. The written 
law! It is not worth the paper it is typed 
upon for snipe food. And snipe live on 
food. The greatest snipe migratory high- 
way that ever was known or ever will 
be known was the bottom lands of the 
Mississippi and tributary streams—those 
bottoms are now the greatest corn field 
that ever was known, and the story is 
about told. Snipe were not killed by 
the market shooter nor by sportsmen— 
they died because there was no longer a 
snipe world to live in. 

For inasmuch as where there is snipe 
ground there will be snipe, we have some 
of the saucy longbills with us today. 
Jack is a nomad, coming in the night, 
going when no man sees, but let the 
waters overflow the wild-grass lands, and 
the luscious worms grow fat in the black 
loam, and he is sure to come again. 

Whatever value the snipe has as food, 
and a daintier tidbit never was eaten, he 
is worth ten times as much to the gun. 
I never finish a day on snipe but at the 
end of it I wish I could bring all the little 
chaps to life, turn them loose in the full 
strength of wing to hazard life and death 
over again in their old, defiant way. 

The golden time of the snipe shooter 
was from about 1870 to 1890. About 
1885, in the open grassy glades lying 
between the cypress swamps in south- 
east Missouri I have seen the snipe roll 


up before the gun like grasshoppers be- 
fore a Kansas mowing machine. Step 
into the grass where the water was half 
over your shoes, and the first dense rank 
of jacks got up, scaiped, criss-crossed 
and settled down. An advance and the 
second rank arose, thicker than ever, a 
hundred birds to where you could count 
one, and these rolled over the first rank 
and turned down. How many birds a 
man could kill the Lord only knows— 
it was a question of ammunition with me 
in those days. 

Twenty-five years ago big bags were 
the rule, and the majority of the birds 
were killed in the Spring of the year. 
This was not so much because snipe 
could not be killed in the Fall as for the 
reason in the closing months of the year 
gunners were busy with the quail, chickens 
and ducks, while in the Spring no game 
was so convenient or so attractive as 
the snipe. Bags are limited by law now 
in many States, which is right, and the 
new ruling of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, acting under authority of the 
Weeks Law, prohibits all Spring shoot- 
ing, which is right beyond cavil or criti- 
cism. The practice of shooting birds in 
mating season has never been defensible. 


SNIPE SHOOTING 


My own best snipe shooting has been 
accomplished in the strictly gun-pointing, 
instinctive style, taking no aim in the 
rifleman’s acceptance of the term. I 
simply threw the gun-butt to shoulder, 
face some distance from the comb, cov- 
ered the mark by means of a trained or 
acquired knack of aligning without direct 
control by the sighting eye, and pulled 
the trigger when I felt I was right. I 
killed a good many snipe; did it as posi- 
tively as in any other style, and with 
greater ease. However, a man’s shooting 
style is a law unto himself rather than 
a law for the other fellow. Every man 
should shoot in the style he finds the 
most killing, regardless of how someone 
else goes about it. Despite the principle, 
founded on common sense, that an effect- 
ive style is not to be changed in deference 
to the methods of someone else, expert 
though they be, yet if the marksman’s 
work is unsatisfactory, if he finds the 
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snipe a difficult bird, it would be well to 
inquire if there is not something radically 
wrong with the “system” adopted. 
Nevertheless, long observation of the 
work of many brilliant snipe shots leads 
me to conclude that the correct style on 
snipe is the delayed snap, or half snap 
—the tubes are leveled under the bird on 
the course of his flight, and when oppor- 
tunity comes they are raised to cover 
the mark with lightning quickness. Never 
swing after a snipe along its line of flight, 
except an overhead bird or one that has 
already attained full speed and is passing 
with considerable steadiness. There is a 
wide difference of opinion among marks- 
men as to the difficulty of snipe shooting. 
One man finds the bird a simple propo- 
sition, while another swears that no living 


target is so hard to connect with. I have’ 


seen very fair duck and quail shots who 
could do little with snipe, and expert 
snipe shots who performed very indiffer- 
ently on the web-feet. The whole trouble 
seems to lie in adopting the wrong style 
for the particular bird. Very few men 
can regularly snap wild ducks in full 
flight, and equally few can account for 
jacks by evenly swinging onto the bird. 
The jack snipe has no such evenness 
of flight as the quail, prairie chicken or 
the duck. He has long, curved wings, 
wings apparently too strong for his light 
body, and they cause him to glide and 
wobble and lurch like a kite with too 
short a tail when he jumps he doesn’t 
seem to know exactly what he will do 
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next himself. He may show himself lazy, 
slow, gentle in his movements, but they 
will always be more or less erratic. If 
the gunner attempts to follow the bird’s 
flight with his piece, the mark will now 
be above the muzzle and now beneath, 
or about the time the shooter has made 
his allowance for speed and angle the 
bird will tack—result a wide miss. De- 
liberate swinging will not do for snipe, 
and rapid swinging is not much better. 
The object of the “swing” in shotgun 
shooting is to reduce lead on fast birds, 
and its success depends on the mark’s 
keeping a straight course with uniform 
speed. The snipe doesn’t keep a straight 
course, and moreover, he is not fast 
enough to make reducing the lead a great 
object. If a snipe were as fast as a teal 
duck, or a canvasback, being at the same 
time as erratic as he is now—well—you 
can search me for the right style of 
shooting that kind of a bird. 

In snipe shooting a good deal depends 
on the snipe. In cold, windy weather, 
when the birds are wild, when they mean 
to go out of the country the first time 
flushed, they will often attempt to reach 
the maximum speed in the very shortest 
space of time. A sprinting snipe and a 
stiff wind are a confounded combination. 
The bird’s wings whip rapidly, every 
half a dozen feet a wing-beat; he rolls 
from side to side, bears up and down, 
corkscrews—all movements too rapid 
for the best judgment to anticipate— 
when the snipe does this and at the same 
time rises wild, the corkscrew flight, the 
wild rise, and the fierce sprint often go- 
ing together, then our jack becomes un- 
hitable except through luck. However, 
a man has no business after snipe when 
they will not lay to dog and gun, any- 
how; no business to blame himself for 
misses under the conditions. 

In real snipe weather, warm, sunny 
days, with favorable feeding grounds, 
the longbills rarely rise with the ma- 
licious intent of deserting the country for 
good. They are then lazy, saucy, fear- 
less, merely intent on getting out of our 
way temporarily. They get up “scaiping” 
protestingly, rise to the height of two or 
three feet, tack gently over the marsh, 
and drop back to their knitting. Now 
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and again a bird may make a bluff at 
vanishing for good, rising high, winging 
so far away that he blends with the sky, 
but stand still and presently he returns, 
makes a half-circle and like a bullet drops 
back within twenty yards of where he 
arose. If you have any conceit about 
your shooting, try to catch one of these 
fe.lows when he has cupped his wings 
and dropped headlong from where clouds 
ought to be. 

When snipe are at home; when they 
have become attached to some snipey cor- 
ner and do not mean to leave it except 
when carried out in the game-sack; when 
they arise with a gentle spring that car- 
ries them twenty feet at a flight rate 
of not greater than forty feet a second; 
when every long tack seems to be the 
last e’er they settle back into cover, then 
snipe are easy to kill. They can be 
snapped with the same certainty as though 
hanging “dead” in the air. Then they 
call for our forbearance; give them a 
sporting chance by withholding fire until 
they have reached a distance of thirty 
yards, 

The old theory that after flying a cer- 


tain distance a snipe settles down to 
rhythmic actions and steady wing, that no 
shot should be fired at him until after all 
his gymnastics are exhausted, is a pure 


absurdity. I have had an old gunner 
tell me that once on a time, before he 
learned the secret of snipe shooting, he 
shot at the birds all day and never touched 
feather. Then he brought his good gray 
matter to bear. He saw that the bird 
jiggered and jagged and jostled until he 
had reached precisely forty yards and 
then took a bee-line. Presto! He had 
it! Merely wait until his snipeship flew 
forty yards and down him just like that! 
The next day, according to his own story, 
the old snipe-liar killed twenty-six birds 
straight and never had missed but a mighty 
few since. The thing to do with a snipe 
as with any other bird is to take him 
before he gets hard, that is, while he is 
well within range and has not yet reached 
top velocity, 

Speaking of snipe shooting psycholog- 
ically, it is to be noted that expert work 
on the longbills implies perfect and rapid 
co-ordination between vision, mind, nerves 
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and muscles. Good judgment, instant 
decision and coolness also have a bearing. 
With the snipe thought must be trans- 
lated into action with greater rapidity 
perhaps than is needful in the case of 
any other bird. If for the interval of 
a quarter of a second the bird makes a 
straight, level dart, the gun must be 
equally prompt, covering and discharging 
in this length of time. Failure to meet 
an opportunity, be its duration ever so 
short, means a balked aim, an endeavor 
to follow the intricacies of flight, an 
uncertainty as to when the trigger should 
be pulled, and probably a miss. ‘The 
crack snipe shot is the man of naturally 
quick nerve responses, who has _ besides 
been faithfully trained to alertness, and 
to precision of movement. He is some- 
thing like the modern scientific mechanic 
who has been taught to rigidly cut out 
every unnecessary movement. The man 
who is constitutionally slow, vacillating, 
whose method of aiming is deliberate, will 
always have his trouble with snipe. 

I have spoken of snap shooting snipe, 
but this is not to be taken as implying 
the “rough” snap, the snap in which the 
shooter makes up his mind where his 
charge is to be sent e’er the gun-butt 
strikes the shoulder. The half-snap alone 
is to be used, the snap-movement that 
completes an aim rather than consti- 
tuting the entire movement of the piece. 
I might illustrate the difference in the 
two styles in this way: The rough-snap 
shooter is like the boxer who, seeing 
his enemy near enough, closes his fist 
and lets drive with one movement. His 
opponent has plenty of chance to dodge 
or retreat or counter. The half-snap 
man is to be likened to the boxer who 
spars with his left extended to within a 
few inches of the other fellow’s face— 
seeing an opportunity, he snaps his fist 
home and rarely fails to land. 

In wing-shooting everything depends 
upon the marksman’s being able to fore- 
see or foretell the bird’s “line of flight” 
for the space necessary to cover and fire 
—we must send our charge to the spot 
where the mark will be and not where 
it is. The difficulty of connecting with 
any particular bird is dependent on its 
speed of flight and line of flight. For - 
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example: A baseball is thrown straight 
to a baseman; he can foresee what the 
ball is going to do, barring wind, even 
from the time it starts, and all the skill 
demanded of the baseman is deliberate 
ability to make the catch. About the 
same order of skill is requisite in clay- 
bird shooting. An outfielder in baseball 
must have such judgment and knowledge 
that he can tell the instant a ball leaves 
the bat where it will drop three hundred 
feet away—this skill is to be compared 
with the duck-shot in making his lead. 
The snipe-shot is the infielder of wing- 
shooters. One takes hot, sizzling, short- 
bounding grasscutters, the other a dodg- 
ing, swerving, corkscrewing atom of 
gamey bird life—one must have his hands 
i: position or he misses the catch, the 
other must have his gun in position or 
he misses the snap. Either should have 
the juggler’s trained facility of execution, 
with movements too rapid for the eye 
te follow—both have plenty of easy 
chances, which keeps up a good percent- 
age. 

It is a generally accepted conclusion 
that snipe invariably rise against the wind, 
and that the gunner should consistently 
hunt down wind, the bird then beating 
back toward him with its spring. There 
is some truth in this, though a snipe 
doesn’t invariably do anything, and he 
can rise with the wind any time he likes. 
Still, the probability is that he jumps 
into the wind, just as any kind of a 
ground bird prefers to take wing against 


the wind. If the birds are tame and lazy~ 


there is not much to the hunting down 
wind theory; they can be killed readily 
enough, anyhow—however, when the 
jacks are wild, rising at long range, it 
is well to take every possible advantage, 
and beyond doubt they will remain within 
range longer when heading toward the 
gun and then being obliged to tack and 
circle to get away. Many men are surer 
on right-angling birds than on a straight- 
away, and hunting down wind necessarily 
leads to a larger percentage of crossing 
birds. 

In conclusion let me reiterate: Snap 
snipe; don’t swing after them. The snap 
is an effective style because the bird is 
not fast, comparatively speaking. The 


wildfowler’s swing is ineffective on snipe 
because the bird is too tricky, and ir- 
regular in his “line of flight.” 


ODD BITS OF SNIPE SHOOTING 


Snipe shooting is snipe shooting, though 
I have seen times and places when the 
sport was a little out of the ordinary. 
Along an old, little used irrigation ditch 
in Wyoming I once found a snipe colony, 
a lot of enterprising pioneers who had 
treked far into a new country. They 
had pre-empted the ditch, not a plover 
nor a killdeer nor a sandpiper on it, 
nothing but jacksnipe. 

It was not a snipe country, no lake, 
slash, or marsh anywhere. The ditch led 
from a swift-flowing mountain creek to 
the cold waters of the North Platte—no 
snipe along the river nor creek. Neither 
was it snipe weather, nor aught about 
a single condition that would lead to 
thoughts of snipe. It was the fall of 
the year and frosting every night; other- 
wise dry as tinder. A drought was on. 
The vegetation had first turned yellow, 
then brown, now was fading to the color 
of the thirsty earth. Snipe had no busi- 
ness to be there. They were, though. 

Along a two-mile stretch of the ditch 
I shot morning after morning. The num- 
ber of birds I dared to kill was limited, 
limited by a lack of people who were 
willing to eat them. At the ranch-house 
where I boarded the hired man was from 
Iowa—he had learned to eat snipe; Old 
Patsy Carrigan, who lived at the head 
of the ditch, was from Ireland, had been 
an Irish market shooter—he had learned 
to eat snipe; the widow Beasly, whose 
son Tom accompanied me to retrieve the 
game, received a daily allowance of ten 
birds—they had learned to eat anything 
that wasn’t “pizen.” The remaining 
folks in the neighborhood took due pride 
in being able to afford three square meals 
a day. Some of them admitted that, the 
beef failing, they would eat potatoes, and 
potatoes failing, they would try cabbage 
and lard, but none of them could imagine 
any circumstance under which _ they 
would be brought to the necessity of 
eating snipe. 

It is to be seen that my bag was limited, 
not by law, not by the supply of birds, 
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not by my inclination to shoot, but solely 
through the neighborhood’s appetite for 
snipe. The snipe were sure there and 
they stayed there, despite our best en- 
deavors to eat them. On the first day’s 
tramp along the ditch I flushed what I 
estimated at two hundred birds, killing 
a self-fixed limit of twenty-five. On every 
subsequent day, about eleven o’clock, when 
returning from sharptail grouse shooting 
among the pine cafions beyond the valley, 
I took in the ditch and killed the twenty- 
five snipe. 

When I would start in at the lower 
end of that canal the snipe would rise, 
some on my side and some on the other, 
flying up stream a few yards to alight. 
Of course, I condensed them and they be- 
came thicker and thicker. However, they 
presently got on to me. It dawned on 
those snipe that so long as they continued 
beating up stream ahead of me that I 
should continue to follow and pester them, 
but if they could get in behind me that 
settled the disturbance for the day. Per- 
sistently they doubled back on me. And 
that suited me, for in topping the high 
bank to circle they gave me a sky back- 
ground shot, hung in the air sharply de- 
fined, and I took a deal of pleasure in 
dropping them fairly upon the bare 
ground of the embankment—all to the 
liking of my retriever, Tom. 

Perhaps the only really odd thing about 
my experience on the Wyoming irrigation 
ditch was that I began shooting with a 
stock of two hundred birds, kept at it 
until I killed near three hundred, and 
there still remained the original two hun- 
dred—maybe not exactly the original two 
hundred but two hundred anyhow. It 
seemed I had tapped a migratory stream 
of snipe, and for every miner’s inch of 
birds that I took out, as many flowed in. 
Doubtless the ditch would hold just so 
many jacks, and if it had not been for me 
the newcomers would have kicked out the 
old-timers and sent them on their way, 
anyhow, such being the habit of the 
world. 

On one occasion in Northern Nebraska 
I had a bit of sport with the snipe, both 
odd and unexpected. I was chicken shoot- 
ing in the sand hills thirty miles from 
O'Neill, thirty miles from the nearest 


town, for the matter of that. It was late 
October and the first snow of the season 
had fallen the night before, a good six 
inches of what might be termed a warm 
snow. 

The morning after the snow it looked 
like anything but a grouse day, neither 
did I intend to go out. However, a pack 
of something like three hundred chickens 
came along, alighting in a patch of stand- 
ing corn a few hundred yards from the 
house. I knew the cold snap would make 
the birds wild as hawks, they were wild 
enough, anyhow, but I thought I might 
slip up and catch one or two napping. 

Taking a cautious dog which would 
heel at the wave of the hand and remain 
there until ordered on, I| tried to stalk 
the chickens. The scouts began to rise 
when I was a hundred yards away, and 
the rank and file followed without ques- 
tioning the wisdom of the outposts. I 
sprinted, hoping to catch the laggards, 
but on this occasion there were no lag- 
gards. The pack flew about a mile, drop- 
ping in plain sight. 

I followed hot-foot and hotheaded, too, 
perhaps, you know how sound judgment 
gives way to temptation under such cir- 
cumstances. They were wilder than be- 
fore, the last bird clearing the snowy 
sedge when I was still two gunshots away ; 
they flew farther, too, maybe two miles; 
passing beyond a high ridge. I took the 
course, searching blindly, now a grassy 
valley and now a hillside covered with 
wild rose bushes. The chickens allowed 
me to get close enough to reach ’em with 
a Government rifle, and then went away 
North, to Alaska for all I cared. I quit 
‘em cold, literally cold, for it was Winter 
weather, if October season. 

On the way home, hidden in a deep, 
narrow valley, I came across a deserted 
claim-shack. The eight-by-ten cabin was 
built of some cottonwood logs, a trifling 
amount of lumber, and innumerable tin 
cans, flattened out to make weather- 
boarding. The man who built that house 
may have left home, hope and ambition 
behind, but little of those commodities 
were in the shack, not having been put 
there in the first place. The barn was 
no better than the house, a few poles, 
covered with now decayed prairie grass. 
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Neither structure was much more promi- 
nent than muskrat houses. 

Idly curious, I went to the house, find- 
ing a baby-cab minus a wheel, an old 
buckboard without tongue or seat, a 
rusted-out mowing machine, and hayrake 
with part of the teeth gone. The man 
who once owned all this wealth had come 
from somewhere and gone into elsewhere 
long since. 

The story, plainly told, was an old one 
in the sand hills. He had come there an 
energetic, optimistic hustler. The second 
year found him less hopeful, less enthu- 
siastic, getting into debt. The third year 
he was hopeless, listless, badly in debt. 
The fourth year, in a temporary fit of 
desperation, he had moved away in the 
night, traveling as far and as fast the 
first day as his grass-fed team would take 
him. His young wife entered the cabin, 
stooping to save an ostrich plume from 
striking the top of the door jamb—she 
went away in a sunbonnet and shoes four 
years old. Only the children, childlike, 
were happy to stay or happy to go. 

One permanent thing the master had 
left behind—a three-inch flowing well. 
Pouring a stream, ice cold in summer, 
smoking hot in winter, it was always 
“on the job.” Now the water had made 
a break in the even expanse of snow- 
covered ground, a couple of acres of black 
oasis, covered here with smartweed, and 
farther on with patches of grass, still 
green. I drank from the horizontal end 
of the rusted pipe, and my dog waded 
idly out into the water, no place more 
than six inches deep. A jacksnipe got up 
and “scaiped” off, as big and as natural 
as life. 


That snipe was an alarmist, one of the 
unfortunate cusses that begin a panic. 
That was what he did—started a snipe 
panic. Wherever he flew a snipe arose, 
and wherever one snipe went down an- 
other got up until they were whizzing 
and scaiping all over the little spot of 
water-logged ground. Not one of the 
birds left it, though, I noticed. 

My waterproof boots were already be- 
ginning to leak, and I had no intention 
of provoking them further. However, it 
wasn’t needful. 

I circled the bit of snipe haven, taking 
such birds as got up within reach, and 
the dog retrieved every bird killed. Cir- 
cling the spot as regularly as a bicycle 
rider goes round the track, by the time 
I had made three laps, having beaten a 
good path to walk in by this time, I had 
fifty birds—and no more shells. Neither 
could I see but what the birds were just 
as plentiful as when I began, It was a 
white day and a stormy day, for the old 
dog went home with the ice tinkling in 
his coat, but for me it was a red day, 
red-letter day, a snipe day, the like of 
which I may never see again. 

The following morning I returned. The 
sun was shining, and a gentle wind blew 
blithely from the south, melting the snow 
on the south side of the hills. I had 
a hundred No. 8 shells in place of the 
sixes and sevens of the day before. Not 
a snipe remained; not a single one. But 
there were teal and mallard and sprigs 
in the smartweed, and when I had hidden 
in the old straw barn they kept coming 
back despite all I could do. Blessings on 
the man who sinks a flowing well in 
the arid sand hills! 


(The third of this series on American game birds will appear in the next issue.) 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE NORTH 





TROUTING IN THE SHADOWS OF THE 
ROCKIES 


TEMPTING THE WATERS OF THE YELLOWHEAD PASS 


BY W. LACEY AMY 


Part II 

HE river at the lower end of the 
Take offered the best opportunities, in 
McNamara’s opinion, so we rounded 
the point before his shack and swept down 
the lake, to the wonderment and admira- 
tion of the gravel-pit gang above us. We 
were nearing the bit of river dividing the 
halves of the lake when I became aware 
that two men high on the gravel bank, 
sheltered behind a huge rock, were mildly 
trying to attract our attention. Persist- 
ently they called out one word, until I 
stopped paddling in the bow and listened. 
They were Swedes and I did not expect to 
understand them, but their pointing hands 
and general appearance of concern flashed 

across me the danger that threatened. 
Shouting “Fire” to R. L., in the stern, 
I swung the bow hard from shore. My 
mate understood the word better than I, 
and in an instant we were making records 
that will stand on that lake for years to 
come. E, H. sat up from his soft spot 
in the center of the canoe, wondering 





which of us was the crazier. | had a 
vivid feeling that at that moment he pre- 
ferred to get out and walk, but R. L. 
roared a “Sit down” that accomplished its 
own obedience through very terror. Then 
the blast came. Just over the rise above 
our heads, where we had been about to 
land, came a shower of rocks from the 
charge of dynamite. All around us they 
fell in ones and twos and tens, any one 
of which would have sunk the canoe or 
killed the man it struck. Beyond us the 
water churned with the falling stones. As 
we paddled wildly, with our heads sunk 
in our shoulders and thinking what a poor 
protection was a soft hat, a second boom 
came. Another shower of stones fell 
closer to us, one of them striking the gun- 
wale of the canoe. EF. H. was saying 


something in the small of my back that 
sounded like amateur prayers, and I could 
hear R. L.’s panting breath as he threw 
his strength on his paddle. 

We were badly frightened. Usually the 
blasting of construction comes in a series 
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of four or a half dozen, and we knew it 
would be unreasonable to hope to escape 
from the succeeding showers. But no 
more came. The next one was R. L. com- 
menting upon the general depravity of 
railway gangs who fire dynamite without 
warning. What had saved us was our 
very proximity to the blasting. The rise 
above us had turned the stones well up- 
ward to fall beyond us, and the trees had 
been some protection from the falling. 
showers. One thing we knew: that there 
was little chance of catching fish within a 
half mile of that spot. 

Passing through the lower lake, we 
beached our canoe beside the outlet river, 
prepared our tackle, shouldered our lunch, 
and struck down along the shore through 
the trees. E. H., having nothing to do but 
take his rod and fish, made the first catch 
of a beautiful little rainbow trout before 
the rest of us had left the side of the 
canoe. Then for a couple of hours we 
followed the river, tangling through the 
untangled brush, forced at one place to 
take to the railway grade, wading tribu- 
taries here and there, but catching only 
a dozen or so small trout that might have 


served elsewhere, but not in the Yellow- 
head Pass. 

At noon we reached the Fraser, and, 
preparatory for the records that were to 
follow, ate our lunch. But those records 
are unrecorded—except for this—for not 
a bite did we have in a spot that showed 
all the earmarks of being a baseball park 
for sporty trout. We fished from the 
shore, waded in to the tops of our high 
boots, tried all the tackle that was work- 
able from the surrounding bush; but those 
fish were St. Anthonys for resisting temp- 
tation. After moving back along the Yel- 
lowhead River, we canoed across the lake, 
portaged that ninety-pound canoe over a 
quarter-mile unbroken trail that climbed 
a seventy-foot hill, and dropped it in a 
small beaver lake. 

There are many simpler operations, and 
less trying on the nerves and muscles and 
self-control, than carrying a nineteen-foot 
canoe over a trailless hill through trees 
that crowd around to see what is going 
on. L. R. and I stand ready to prove 
that without previous preparation. E. H. 
is probably just as capable of demonstra- 
ting fhat one of the simpler things is not 
the carrying of three rods with flies 
attached through those same interested 
trees. At any rate, we had the canoe in 
the water of the new lake while E. H. 
with the lighter load—lighter in weight 
only, he maintains—was  vociferously 
looking up at three hooks caught in the 
branches, about six feet from the starting 
point. He had learned something new 
from McNamara and was seizing the op- 
portunity to display his information. It’s 
a relief to get into British Columbia, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Mounted 
Police of Alberta. The solution was the 
carrying of his own rod by each of us. 

That beaver lake was just as devoid of 
intelligent, go-ahead fish as were the rest 
of the waters we had tried. One dead 
beaver was the only sign even of departed 
life in that shady, black, weird lake. 
There had been fish there, for we discov- 
ered a dilapidated Indian net on its shores, 
and McNamara admitted later that he had 
tried to reserve that lake, even from us. 

It was six p. m. when we dropped down 
again to Yellowhead Lake, the determina- 
tion in each of us to test McNamara’s 
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veracity, the welcome of the fish we could 
see leaping all across the water, and our 
own ability and variety of bait. Some- 
times R. L. paddled, sometimes I carried 
the canoe slowly along from the bow, and 
all the time E. H. sat comfortably in the 
waist of the canoe and invented baits. 
He possessed a thirty-dollar rod that was 
almost guaranteed to walk by itself to the 
nearest pool and bring home a course for 
dinner. In case of laziness on the part 
of the rod, he had a fly and bait-box that 
concealed everything known to piscatorial 
science. In rapid succession he and we 
tried them all, adding a live minnow, a 
piece of beef, and anything else that 
looked as if it might yield to digestion. 
They were all the same to the fish. They 
came up from the water to look at us 
before they bit, and not liking the tilt of 
R. L.’s hat or the grim look on E. H.’s 
face, dropped back and proceeded to dis- 
cuss each variety of bait, like the judges 
at a vegetable show. 

Where a glacier stream boiled to the 
lake from Mount Pelee, meeting it in a 
half-dozen mouths, huge bull and lake 
trout, that looked as if they would swamp 
the canoe if they missed the water on 
their return, leaped and gamboled. Every 
fly in the package was wet in their honor, 
but they ignored our attentions. 

Silently, at ten-thirty, we paddled back 
towards the car, tired and hungry and 
disgusted, and a little bit of our conceit 
evaporated. And at McNamara’s wharf 
we almost lost our self-respect. The 
tanned, silent face of the squatter peered 
at us through the gloom, the lump in his 
cheek visible in any light. 

“Get much?” he queried, as one kindly 
paves the way for the fisherman with the 
regulation story. 

But we were too disgusted to prevari- 
cate. We told him all our troubles, sim- 
ply, fervently; frankly. 

“Guess yer hungry, ain’t yuh?” 

We were. Eleven hours of that kind 
of work without a mouthful, and fourteen 
with only a light lunch, was sufficient to 
guarantee appetite without the assistance 
of the air of the Pass. 

“I'd like if yuh’d take some of mine fer 
yer supper.” 

I could feel a chuckle somewhere in the 
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air, and it wasn’t from our canoe. The 
fellow had just sat down on the end of 
his little wharf for a few minutes before 
suppertime and had pulled out five fine 
trout. And the worst of it was that he 
had three of them cleaned and waiting 
for us in a pail beside him. How did he 
know we wouldn’t return with the water 
lapping our gunwale? (There should be 
three interrogation marks here.) 

And the outfit he used! It was a scan- 
dal. I could almost feel the canoe shiver 
under E. H.’s sensitive piscatorial nerves 
as McNamara told about it. A pole he 
had cut in the spring from before his 
door, a bit of fine twine, an artificial fly 
that had done him all year—and a big 
bull fly stuck on the hook, a sinker, and 
above it the cork of a whisky bottle. 
With all our inventions of bait we had 
not even remotely approached that, and 
we're taking no blame for it. Three of 
the fish had been caught while he was 
preparing the supper for their reception. 
He simply placed a stone on the end of 
the pole to hold it down, went back to 
his shack and lit the fire, came out and 
took off the fish, cleaned it and greased 
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the frying-pan, pulled off the second fish, 
cleaned it and started to cook them, pulled 
off the third, etc.; and he had caught the 
other two while watching us throwing out 
our bait and brains and prayers to the 
fish that had gone to the party at the end 
of the old two-board wharf. 

But those three fish at eleven p. m., 
cooked in thirty-five-cent butter! One 
could learn to forgive a McNamara. 

The party broke up reluctantly. E. H. 
had to return to grind out more of what 
the magazines are always looking for, and 
R. L. had a date with a Smithsonian 
professor behind Mount Robson—and I, 
joined by another friend from the East, 
went on fishing. Three or four more lakes 
were tried, and my success was better. A 
return of the trouble came at the Fraser, 
just within the gaze of majestic Mount 
Robson. The cook at Hogan’s camp in- 
sisted that my only chance of success 
there was with raw meat as bait. With 
a piece of raw pork that would make any- 
thing but a bohunk forget his next meal 
in the memory of his last, I splashed 
through the rain and splashed that pork 
into the river below a falls. Not a bite. 
Returning to the camp to revile the cook, 
I paused behind the “grub-house” to 
watch a bohunk throw similar bait into 
the water. And as I watched he unex- 
citedly pulled out a four-pounder. He 
tossed in again, and after a half-hearted 
struggle there emerged a salmon. Away 
up there, a thousand miles from its home 
in the ocean, a salmon had contrived to 
make its way, to give its last gasp on the 
hook of an ignorant bohunk. Bruised and 
torn by its long journey, almost dead, 
and entirely unfitted for the table, it 
had jumped at the fat pork. As an ex- 
tensive traveler it should have known 
better. 

At Moose Lake, the most beautiful of 
all the lakes along the grade, I did not 
attempt to fish. The engineers along the 
shore had long since given up trying to 
catch more than a sporting sample. Re- 
turning to Fitzhugh, I wandered, during 
the few hours to train-time, up to the little 
lake that had fed the Fitzhugh tables so 
consistently. It was mid-afternoon, sun 
bright, wind strong—everything proving 
me devoid of reason in attempting to fish. 


As | climbed the steep hillside | gathered 
thirteen grasshoppers. Pushing out the 
crazy old raft that sometimes lay on the 
shore and sometimes in the middle of the 
lake, I cast fly and grasshopper. It was 
taken immediately by a two-footer. To 
shorten it, with those thirteen grasshop- 
pers, two of which fell from the hook as 
I cast, 1 pulled out nine trout, all but 
two of them being larger than any we had 
caught before. And I had to leave that 
night ! 

In the light of the experience we had 
through the Pass, there are certain well- 
founded deductions that will be of value 
to future fishermen. Right at the start 
the angler should sleep off most of the 
previous information he has culled from 
long experience. Probably ten years 
hence it will be different; but just now 
the fish of the Yellowhead Pass are un- 
versed in the ways of their more sophis- 
ticated brothers of oftener-fished waters. 
An artificial fly may remain artificial long 
past the patience of the fisherman; a 
wooden minnow may be dead to them, 
and a live one strike terror to their hearts. 
And again they may not, but the probabil- 
ity is the former. My experience, and 
that of those who have fished from the 
construction camps for the past couple of 
years, as well as of McNamara, the only 
settler in the seventy miles from Fitzhugh 
to Tete Jaune, is that the artificial flies 
that stand any chance must be dark in 
color. For the same reason beef is bet- 
ter than pork—and a bull fly that has just 
helped himself to the back of your hand 
than either. The grasshopper is the light- 
est bait they will tackle, and that may be 
for other reasons locked in the brain of 
the fish. 

In angling for the big bull trout of Yel- 
lowhead and Moose lakes, the only satis- 
faction comes from a raft moored in the 
water. Even then the fisherman must re 
main motionless for a half hour before 
he casts. The quieter his movements, 
and the fewer the ripples sent by the 
raft, the more likely his success. Fish- 
ing from a canoe is just now almost 
valueless, except where the fish are tak- 
ing the troll. Where the deep water can 
be reached from the shore the results are 
best for fly and hook-fishing. 
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What we learned is negative. In the 
Yellowhead Pass lies a realm of research 
for the fisherman. It is possible to 
tempt those hundreds of huge fish that 
leap and splash all around, but the 
method is as yet unknown. Perhaps 
it—the never-failing method—will be dis- 
covered next year; perhaps not for many 
seasons. But the search will prove of 
never-ending interest. All the time one is 
fishing without success in the best waters 
that can be found he is running over in 
his mind the cry, “If I only knew what 
you want; if I could only discover your 
special taste.” It lends a charm to the 
dropping of the line and the casting of 
the fly, even when both return empty. 
Some day a lucky, or brainy, fisherman 
will return to civilization with the secret. 
When he does, I crave it. 

The present outcome of the unpunished 
dynamiting that continues through the 
Pass is disastrous to good angling. Un- 
til this crime can be stopped, the other- 
wise unlimited temptations of the Pass 
to the enthusiastic fisherman are circum- 
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scribed. It will take a couple of years 
of immunity even now to restore the 
courage aud freedom of the fish. Natural 
food is so plentiful—the water is covered 
with flies and the surface throbs with 
minnows—that the big fish beneath will 
try little with which they are unfamiliar. 

But, fish or no fish, there is something 
about tempting the waters of the Yellow- 
head Pass that carries its own reward. 
Only there does he feel that there is 
more in fishing than fish; only from the 
Pass does he depart with the satisfaction 
that can be withheld either by shy trout 
nor bad weather; only there is he willing 
to return in quest of piscatorial pleasures 
that have been consistently denied him. 
In the heart of every angler is something 
that must feel the spell of Mount Rob- 
son, the call of the tumbling falls and 
roaring rapids. And when the protection 
of the provincial police is efficient and 
the timid fish have forgotten the deadly 
dynamite—in the midst of those beauties 
of nature, those teeming waters, the fish- 
erman will find his happy hunting-ground. 





SUNSET 


BY GERTRUDE MERCIA WHEELOCK 


A crimson flash against the brilliant blue; 
Soft color tones that change to warmest hue 
Of opal, swiftly merging into gold: 

The radiance pales, as evening’s wings unfold 
And spread across the dazzling tints the gray 
Of twilight; and the beauty of the day 

Is lost in clinging shadows, as the night 


Close veils the golden glory from our sight 
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“YELLOWLEGS AND WILLETS OFTEN FLEW OVER OUR DUNES” 


SAND DUNES, SURF FISH, AND SHORE 
BIRDS 


A FORAY UPON THE SURF FISH OF BARNEGAT, INCLUDING MANY SKIRMISHES AND BUSHMENTS 
WITH THE WILLETS AND YELLOWLEGS THAT DO INHABIT THOSE PARTS 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


salt breezes for your camp site, ocean 

fish for the surf rod, and all kinds of 
snipe for the scatter gun—all three in un- 
limited quantities. 

To get where wild life is abundant— 
pientiful, so plentiful that you can live 
sumptuously on the product of rod and 
gun—you have to go where man is con- 
spicuously absent—go where you will not 
see a living soul from one week’s end to 
another; where even a man-built shack is 
a lonesome and unique object. In such a 
place, if there is feed there will be game 
a-plenty, and if there are waters they will 
be full of fish. 

The boys had often told me of the fine 
shooting of Barnegat, but I was skeptical. 
I knew it was so twefty years ago, when 
I used to shoot and fish from Bay Head 


Sa menu, isn’t it? Sand dunes and 


to Chadwick’s; but the railroad has 
spoiled all that. It’s all built up, and any- 
thing really wild in that region is a curi- 
osity. But, thank heaven! there is no 
railroad down the long spit of sand dunes 
and sage that makes southward for ten 
miles from Seaside Park to the Inlet, and 
en the strength of that fact I decided to 
give it a date. 

All that remained was to fix the date 
and choose a chum—the old war togs 
were, aS ever, ready to take the trail at 
a moment’s notice. Ted Savage, one of 
the four Savage boys of Allenhurst (who 
live right up to their name), was the 
chosen bunkie for this trip, and two small 
boys were thrown in for good measure. 
As for the date, the full flights of birds 
are on during the last week of August and 
the first two weeks of September, and as 



































“WE STOPPED FOR LUNCH” 


the channel bass date in that section is 
around the twelfth of September, then is 
the best time for Barnegat. However, as 
that “grate releegious” bunion, Fietp & 
STREAM, comes to a head on the twelfth, 
and then needs the undivided attention of 
its editor, I chose three days in the last 
week in August, and on the twenty-second 
our party shouldered its packs and headed 
for the station, getting off at Seaside Park 
about an hour later. Ted had writt n 
ahead to an old sand pirate for a boat, 
and in half an hour it was at the public 
dock, our packs, rods and guns were 
aboard, and we were off. I brought my 
regular forester camping outfit, a light 20- 
gauge, 50 shells, a fine Mills surf rod with 
Jersey spring butt, and one of those new 
Meisselbach surf reels. Ted packed an 
army haversack, with a tent and blanket 
rolled atop of it, a 12-gauge shotgun, surf 
rod and reel. Kid No. 1 (my property) 
carried his 12-pound pack, with blanket, 
stopple cook kit, tackle, sweater, pillow, 
reel and a bag of pancake flour in it. Also 
a light weakfish rod and a 28-gauge gun, 
with 50 shells about the size of small red 
firecrackers. Kid No. 2 (his cousin) we 
rigged out with a light quiit sleeping-bag, 
a browse bag and a war bag of provisions, 
all of which lovingly encircled twelve fold- 


ing tin snipe decoys, whose sticks were 
ensconced in our rod cases. 

The shooting irons for this trip were 
somewhat unique, for they covered the 
whole range of scatter guns, from the 
roaring twelve to the splitting twenty- 
eight; and of them all, the twenty-eight 
made the most kills, probably because of 
the man, or rather boy, behind the gun. 
He is a reasonably steady, reliable boy for 
ten years’ age, and I made up my mind 
that the time had come when he could be 
trusted with a scatter gun alongside of me 
in the blind, right where I could keep my 
eyes on him all the time. So I bought him 
two boxes of shells loaded with }-ounce 
No. 10’s and 2 drams of Mullerite. They 
looked like little red cannon crackers, but 
they proved to be great little game getters. 
The gun was one of those Stevens single- 
shot boys’ guns, with automatic ejector, 
and 12%4-inch stock, weight 434 pounds— 
a mighty hard-shooting little weapon. My 
own artillery was a beauty 20 of high de- 
gree with two boxes of 8’s to match. I 
wish they had been 10’s instead. Both the 
20 and the 28 are mighty spiteful guns and 
will do as much damage with a couple of 
No. 10 pellets as a larger gun will do with 
an 8, besides which you get the much 
denser pattern with 10’s. 
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There are several good trips starting 
trom Seaside Park. Rowing six miles 
down to the Cedar Creek life-saving sta- 
tion, you get good snipe shooting, good bay 
fishing for weakfish and snappers, and fair 
surf fishing. Four miles further down, 
beyond the Forked River life-saving sta- 
tion, is the North Point of Barnegat Inlet. 
Here the shooting is good, bay fishing fine, 
and surf fishing exceptional. There is a 
wreck offshore, and inside of it is a fine 
fishing hole which is chock-full of weak- 
fish, bluefish and kingfish, with channel 
bass after September 12th and striped bass 
off and on all season, best in September. 

Getting away from the public dock of 
Seaside Park at 11 a. m., we struck a 
strong headwind, making rowing a tough 
proposition. A canoe, such as I first in- 
tended shipping down, would have been 
wind-bound then and there. The vast dis- 
tances of the bay made our puny progress 
seem slow and inconsiderable by compari- 
son. There is a fresh-water pump on 
shore about a mile below the railroad tres- 
tle, and as this is the last water until you 
hit Cedar Creek Station, we filled up our 
folding canvas bucket and two pots of my 
cook kit. 

A mile further on we struck snipe, 
dozens of*flocks of them, mostly peeps, 
and started the boy in on them, inci- 
dentally picking up a yellowlegs ourselves 
out of the confusion. The kid undershot 
at first, being used to seeing the bull’s-eye 
over his rifle sights, but after the first two 
misses I do not believe he overlooked a 
single bet, often getting a double. We 
stopped to cook lunch about two miles 
out, while the kids skirmished up the 
beach, one with the tiny .28, the other fol- 
lowing with a long cane pole to rake in 
the spoils. They came back to eat only, 
bringing half a dozen peeps and a marsh 
hawk, shot “in the air,” to use the proud 
hunter’s own expression. 

After lunch the wind picked up so stiff 
that rowing against it was inch work, and 
the tall flagstaff of the Cedar Creek life- 
saving station loomed up over the dunes, 
seemingly farther off than ever. It finally 
got to be a case of get out and push the 
boat against the wind, so all hands into 
bathing suits and overboard. In this way 
we made mile after mile, until the con- 
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stant wading grew to be torture to the 
knee muscles. Then we ran into a flock 
of willet, in a cove half a mile north of 
the station, and all business was ad- 
journed to mingle with them. After the 
debate we had two, and it was nigh onto 
five o’clock, so we accomplished a final 
spurt and made the station dock fifteen 
minutes later, having been rowing, push- 
ing, lunching and shooting since eleven 
a.m. I might add that, while the land is 
narrow between the bay and the ocean, it 
is almost impossible to pierce through to 
the dunes except at recognized points, 
where a trail has been cut through, for 
on the bay side an impenetrable swamp of 
cedar, alder and catbrier extends along 
shore. 

We chose a camp site in a gap between 
two huge dunes, sheltering us somewhat 
from the everlasting wind. A broad, flat 
beach covered with wreckage and litter 
extended north and south as far as the 
eye could see, while three heavy lines of 
surf spread a thick wrack of mist over 
the beach. It was all as wild and free as 
heart could wish—no sign of man any- 
where—nothing but green dunes, white 
sand and blue sea wherever we looked, 
for even the life-saving station was buried 
in behind the shelter of the dunes. 

Our arrival on the beach was the sig- 
nal for a general uprising among the wil- 
let and black-bellies feeding in the surf. 
The air over the beach was full of them, 
while out over the surf bunches of fast- 
flying white dots told of flocks of calico 
backs flying up and down the surf wash. 

“Never, no never, will I move about in 
this country without a shell in my gun!” 
I exclaimed, dropping to the sand and 
slipping a pair of 8’s into the .20, for the 
big fellows were wheeling over our heads. 

“Never mind; there will be a lot more 
of them down the beach this evening,” 
asserted Ted confidently, as we rose to 
our feet again without a shot. “And 
here, by gorry, are our tent poles of last 
year!” he added, as we moved into the 
gap in the dunes. They were a prize, for 
any: sort of a pole is hard to find on the 
beach. I got three for the Forester tent, 
though I had brought along rope, intend- 
ing to put it up with a single six-foot pole 
in front, using the rope f-r a ridge pole. 
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“WE SET UP OUR DECOYS IN THE SURF WASH” 


The three-pole set-up of the Forester is 
much stauncher than any guy-rope scheme 
whatever, and only one of these needs to 
be 10 feet long. This one, the ridge, was 
had from a strip of old plank found on 
the beach, and the front shears were 
pound pole tops, about 7 feet long, that 
had drifted ashore. For browse, the 
three browse bags were unpacked and the 
kids made short work of filling them, for 
the whole bay shore is lined with thick 
masses of dried sea grass. In fact, in 
many places the bay men had racks for 
curing this thick grassy seaweed, after 
which it is baled up and sold for stuffing 
mattresses. We then unlaced the pack- 
sacks and laced them to the browse bags, 
making a comfortable sleeping-bag and 
mattress combined for each. 

Then, tents up, the camp fire made, and 
supper cooked in the flying sand. A pes- 
tiferous country for the chef! I built a 
wind-break of old crates and boxes, but 
the secret of good cooking in a sandy 
country is to keep every one but the cook 
away from the fire and keep every dish 
covered all the time. 

In the midst of which Ted Savage 
snatched up his 12-bore and pulled down 


another willet out of a passing flock. 

lt was dark by the time our soup, rice, 
birds and tea were ready to serve, but my 
acetylene lamp, mounted on the wind 
break, managed to withstand the gusts of 
wind, and it lit up the sumptuous meal! 
which we spread on a beach crate. And 
in answer to the dinner horn, the kids 
showed up over the dunes, bearing be- 
tween them half a huge watermelon. 
which the life-savers had given them. 
Wow-wow! Zowie-zowie! Bury yourself 
to the ears in it, like a lawn-mower in 
iush grass, and let the chips fall where 
they may! Life-savers! None better than 
Uncle Sam’s. 

After this orgy the chef retired to his 
pipe and the business of grooming the 
beauty .20, which weapon had been sorely 
smitten with salt spray all day long: Hav- 
ing seen her well greased and put to bed 
in her canvas case, the kids were tucked 
into their sleeping-bags, and presently 
Ted and the O. W. pulled in their horns 
and went off into somnolence, while the 
incessant wind howled and shrieked over 
the dunes and the roar of the ponderous 
surf played its eternal symphony over the 
sands of Barnegat. 
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“WE BUILT A DOUBLE BLIND FOR THE COOK FIRE” 


Next morning, all hands up and dress- 
ing feverishly at 4.30, for the whistle of 
snipe swept up and down the beach. We 
had brought a dozen folding decoys, half 
yellowlegs, and half black-bellies. These 
we set out in the wash of the surf—and 
be careful that no tracks lead up from 
them to your blind, or it’s ‘‘all off.” Walk 
along in the wash of the undertow for 
some distance before you go up the beach. 
Our blind was soon assembled out of 
beach drift and sand weeds and the shop 
opened for business. I never saw such 
snipe-shooting. The roar of the .12, the 
spiteful crash of the .20, and the sharp 
crack of the .28 were ringing in our ears 
every few minutes. Our visitors were 
mostly surf snipe—‘‘calico-backs”—fatter 
and better eating than the lesser yellow- 
legs; now and then willet, black-bellied 
plover, kriekers, peeps, ring-necks and 
lesser yellowlegs. A flock of four big wil- 
let, seemingly as tall as cranes, were feed- 
ing on a sort of point that made out into 
the surf to the south of us, and as they 
would not come to us, Ted got out of the 
blind and did a stalk up the beach. Soon 
he was amongst them and took one as they 
flew inland overhead—a handsome bird, 
big as a curlew, and with a striking broad 
black and white speculum on the wing 
coverts. 

I essayed the same stunt a little later, 





but could not get near enough to do 
damage with the .20. When I returned 
to the blind, matters had changed. Boy 
Barse had gotten out and made a blind 
for himself on the edge of the beach, by 
the simple expedient of digging a hole in 
the sand. The foxy kid had chosen his 
site just north of us, knowing well that 
the flocks fly south, and here he and his 
cousin crouched, beating us to it on every 
flock. Down came a flock of five big 
blackbellies. They saw our decoys and 
wheeled in, making their usual swoop 
down wind. Spank went the .28, and over 
rolled one of the flock with the young- 
ster popping out of his blind and scam- 
pering after it down the undertow, clothes 
and all. We never got a shot. Spank, | 
suppose, should have been the parental 
duty; but to watch a kid of ten knock ’em 
over on the wing with a .28 is more fun 
than watching a good dog on quail. 

And we got our share, in spite of the 
juvenile opposition blind. Called a halt 
for breakfast when thirty-four birds had 
fallen to the three guns. Enough. I did 
not do very well with the .20—about 
50 per cent. misses. To my mind there is 
no good argument for the little gun in 
bay shooting. It is the ideal brush and 
upland gun, where light weight and quick 
pointing are desirable; but where boat or 
canoe carries the gun em route, and it 
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rests in the blind while shooting, why 
abandon the .12 with its 40-yard ef- 
fective range, for the .20 with only 30 
yards? A very pretty argument, and 
a good alibi; but with that darned kid 
popping up out of his sand hole and pol- 
ing them over with a .28 every shot— 
a bas! as our French cousins say. 

After lunch and a swim in the surf, 
to the blinds again, with the setting sun 
and ebbing tide. This beach business is 
the de luxe of snipe-shooting. One never 
tires of watching the sea and the surf, 
and the birds are plentiful enough for 
any but a game hog. And there are no 
mosquitoes, no mud, no marsh ooze, no 
monotony as in bay shooting. The surf 
snipe are such frequent and multitudinous 
visitors that they should be let come in 
in peace after a few have been taken to 
insure a meal. And the lesser birds— 
peeps, sanderlings, little ring-necked 
plovers and the like—the more of them 
the merrier; they are not even boy’s 
game. And there will be enough of the 
large birds to make a decent bag if you 
bide your time. We saw no curlew this 
trip, though they have been plentiful this 
year.. Two marlin were shot the week 
after we left, a rare visitant these days. 

That night it poured, while we slum- 
bered and snoozed in our tents. Our gap 
in the dunes had a hard, smooth sand 
floor, marked with regular tide ripples, 
and it drank the rainfall from the tent 
so rapidly as to need no trenching. The 
next morning opened up bright and glo- 
rious, and, being Sunday, we manned the 
rods for a day’s fishing. The kids had 
caught a boatload of crabs the day be- 
fore, and we had nine shedders, bought 
at the public dock in Seaside Park, so 
we set out for a “bank” in the bay about 
a mile west of the Cedar Creek Station. 
It is easy to find out, by the location of 
the fishing fleet, where “they” are biting, 
“they” being the bay weakfish, running 
up to three pounds weight. You fish for 
them with trout tackle in four feet of 
water, using a float and snelled hook with 
buckshot sinker. We had only our surf 
rods, but as one gets better fishing the 
further away from the boat you cast, they 
came handy in casting the light bait and 
float. The kids soon discovered that small 





baits and quick returns close to the boat 
would result in lots of business and a big 
mess of snappers, so, while they were at 
it, I fished at long range, boating a few 
good ‘“weaks.” 

We had a great fish dinner upon re- 
turn to camp. I endeavored, for once, 
to fill those boys hull-down to the Plim- 
soll mark. We had soup; rice with pork 
cubes; weakfish and snappers rolled in 
egg and corn meal and fried to a crisp 
brown; stewed apricots and tea. Ted was 
mashed on my soup. You couldn’t keep 
him out of it. He splashed around joy- 
ously in a couple of gallons of it, and 
then hollered for more; but for real 
class, commend me to a fresh weakfish 
just snatched out of the bay by the gills 
and still kicking! Apricots are one of the 
best desserts ever, and take but fifteen 
minutes to cook. Allow for them, as well 
as for the prunes, in weighing out your 
sugar for the sugar bag. 

Well, it was a noble feed! We did 
nothing for some time thereafter but 
clean guns, get ready our surf tackle, and 
follow tracks over the clean bare sand. 
In behind our dunes were great swales 
and hollows of it, studded here and there 
with cockle burrs, seaside goldenrod, ge- 
rardias and beach plums. Here, traced 
over the sand ripples, were the tracks of 
mice, bunny rabbit, the sinuous zigzags 
of the sand adder, the loping gallop of the 
mink, and the claw and tail marks of the 
muskrat. Also the straight trails of trot- 
ting wildcats, descendants of some Bra- 
zilian wild species which came ashore 
here in a wreck a good many years ago. 
All these creatures live in the dense brush 
sloping down the backs of the dunes to 
the swamps which border the bay shore. 
They all prowl out over the dunes and 
beaches at night. Twice the Savage 
brothers have seen the scurrying forms 
of the Brazilian cats loping up the beach 
in the gray early dawn, but never yet has 
one come within gunshot of camp when 
anyone was awake to shoot. 

After a light supper we lit the acety- 
lene lamp and hung it on a stake in the 
sand, just above the wash of the surf, 
and all three rods got busy, loaded with 
4-0z. sinkers, three-way swivels, two-foot 
gut leaders and 2/0 hand-forged hooks 
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with a quarter of a shedder crab for bait. 
As a rule, for a puttering, trifling, vexa- 
"ous, uncertain occupation, commend me 
‘o surf fishing at night. But with the 
-arbide lamp, the beach was lit up so that 
me could see to untangle and adjust 
ackle and even tell from the angle of the 
ime about how far out the bait was. We 
iad a very heavy surf on with a strong 
sorth-setting current, so each man had to 
‘walk” the beach to keep abreast of his 
sinker, The latter kept slowly working 
n as you took up slack with the reel; the 
tug of the unseen rollers, out there some- 
where in the night, was constant, feeling 
something like a bite; in fact, the only 
way to tell you had a bite was to keep 
on reeling after a suspicious tug, when, if 
he tugging continued, you would beach 
1 dogfish, a skate or a small weakfish. 
fach man, when his line had worked in 
ro the undertow and had to be reeled up, 
would return to the light and make his 
next cast, getting out about two hundred 
feet of line. Boy Barse made the heav- 


iest weather of it with his light weakfish 


rod, and reel none of the best, so his 
casts were frequent and his sinker soon 
beached by the “old ocean.” However, it 
was fun to watch the youngster rush down 
into the surf, casting overhand, and then 
scampering back before the next wave 
could get him, and a large dog shark that 
fell to his line afforded both kids excite- 
ment enough and to spare. 

We closed off the beach party about 
eleven o'clock and all hands turned in. It 
was a warm, sultry night, whereas the 
other two had been windy and rainy. The 
mosquitoes came over from the bay in 
droves and soon smelled us out. I 
laughed at their yelping from behind the 
hospital gauze of the Forester tent, but I 
didn’t laugh long. The kid, in wiggling 
around in his sleep, managed to wind him- 
self up to the skirts of the mosquito bar, 
and they all came trooping in. Selah! 
Biff! Swat! ’Raus mit! 

It is not my custom to long endure a 
nuisance if the brains can devise a way 
out. We picked up our sleeping bags and 
moved. Unless they are very bad the 
*skeets will not venture far out over the 
barren beach. Just above the top wash of 
the surf I have often found relief before, 
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and here we slept unmolested until long 
after sunrise, with the cool breeze of the 
ocean blowing over us. I may add in pa- 
renthesis that there are times at Barnegat 
when there is no relief, day or night. A 
party which went down a week after we 
did had to sleep in the life station and eat 
their meals waist deep in the surf to get 
any respite at all from the constant sting- 
ing and slapping. The correct answer to 
it is a head net and a good bobbinet bar 
for the mouth of the tent, and be sure 
that the sand is well piled around the 
lower edges of the tent. For sand camp- 
ing a ground cloth is a great comfort; 
otherwise everything will be half buried 
in sand, your sleeping bag will get full 
of it, and it becomes a nuisance, no less 
In fact, the sand problem cannot be neg- 
lected in any detail of your camping. 
Build an eating table of beach drift, to 
avoid sand getting into the food. Build 
a windbreak on two sides of the fire, to 
keep the sand from being blown into pots 
and pans; and, above all, have a raised 
table at the chef’s elbow to set things on 
that are not over the fire—mixing pans, 
and the like. Finally build a rack for 
guns, rods and small paraphernalia, for 
the minute you set anything on the sand it 
gets full of it. 

This was our last day at Cedar Creek 
We first broke camp, intending to fish un- 
til time to row back to Seaside Park. 
Then the wind picked up, out of the north- 
west, promising us another head wind, so 
we decided to start at once, as it might 
take all day. The captain of the life 
savers generously offered us a tow for 
five miles in his motorboat, so we were 
soon all aboard with our boatload of duf- 
fle towing astern. Casting off near our 
old snipe grounds, we went ashore and had 
lunch while the kids bathed and fished. 
A two-mile row then brought us to the 
railroad trestle, and presently we made 
the public dock, returned the boat, and 
packed our duffle to the station, in time 
for the last Sunday train at 4.25 P. M. 

A good trip; a cheap trip; don’t ever 
let anyone tell you that Barnegat is 
“played out.” It is as good as you will get 
anywhere, only ycu must get away from 
the railroad and the crowds. And the 
answer to it is—a good camping outfit! 
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Stories of the Record Muscallonge, Lake and Rainbow Trout— 1912 


Second Grand Prize Muscallonge 
WON BY MILES BRONSON, YONKERS, N. Y. 
Weight—40™ Ibs. 
Length—54 in. 

Girth—24 in. 

Where caught—Hay Bay, 
Rod—Lancewood. 

. Reel—Vom Hofe surf reel. 
Line—Cuttyhunk No. 27. 
Lure—No. 9 Skinner spoon. 
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The Giant Muskie of Hay Bay 
BY MILES BRONSON 


There are a good many different ways to 
tell a fish story. No doubt the readers of 
this magazine form the greatest aggrega- 
tion of experts in this line to be found in the 
country and possibly in the world. Imagine, 
therefore, gentle reader, and sympathize with 
the diffidence of one who has been fisherboy 
and fisherman from earliest recollection to 
date, and whose fish stories have heretofore 
always been delivered with the aid of those 
verbal frills and physical gestures with 


which most of you are familiar; and who 
for the first time sets himself to the task 
of putting one down in black and white. 

There are a good many different ways to 
go fishing. After much experience I have 
come to the conclusion that the best way is 
to take your wife. There may be wives who 
do not rise to those high levels. of angling 
enthusiasm which compel some of us to 
undergo untold hardships to obtain the mo- 
mentary thrill we prize so highly in seeking 
the game fish; if so, I never had one like 
that, and none so far have swum into my 
ken. I believe that if I telephoned my wife 
at 6 p. m. that I was leaving at 9 p. m. for 
the remotest of fishing grounds, and in- 
vited her to go along, that she would be 
very willing, and all ready at 7 p. m. 

There are a good many different ways to 
get to the place where the fish was caught 
that this is all about. The best way is after 
making necessary arrangements by mail 
many days in advance (the telegraph not 
having as yet reached that section) to pro- 
ceed by rail to Cape Vincent on the St. 
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Lawrence; thence by ferry to the old town 
of Kingston, Ontario; thence leaving at 3 
p. m, by the little steamer “Aletha,” through 
Kingston Harbor and the Outer Gaps into 
the famous Bay of Quinte, one of the most 
accessible and generally satisfactory hang- 
outs of the small-mouth black bass and mus- 
callonge that the writer is aware of; that is, 
satisfactory if you know where to find them, 
how to go there and how to get them; and, 
last but not least, if you do get them. The 
little steamer weaves back and forth from 
shore to shore across the bay, and finally 
makes fast to an old dock near an older 
grist-mill, which, with a house or two, pro- 
vides the sum total of human habitations in 
the vicinity. Here at Conway, if your ar- 
rangements outlined above have worked out 
properly, old man Stringham will be waiting 
for you with a team; and an hour or so 
later, just as it is getting dark and your 
need of supper is getting more and more ap- 
parent, you will arrive safe and sound at 
the commodious farmhouse on the shore of 
Hay Bay, one of the numerous arms of the 
Bay of Quinte, where Mrs. Stringham and 
a fine supper will be waiting for you; and 
equally important, your guide, who has come. 
around during the day with his “put-put” from 
Clayton or Cape Vincent, will be on hand to 
say that he and the boat are there; that 
everything is ready to start right out the 
following morning; and in various other 
ways to resume the even tenor of your fish- 
ing customs and practices that you so un- 
willingly discontinued temporarily one brief 
year before. 

There are a good many different ways to 
fish for the muscallonge—that veritable tiger 
of the fresh-water game fish. I think we 
go primarily for the black hass fishing, and 
hunt the muscallonge for variety’s sake, or 
when the weather or other conditions make 
bass fishing uncomfortable. The primi- 
tive Hay Bay method is to take a large 
spoon, about one hundred feet of sashcord 
or clothesline, and a battered old skiff; tie 
one end of the “line” to the boat, pay it all 
out and hold the slack in your teeth, and 
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then row around waiting for the strike 
When this comes, you spit out the teeth that 
are still loose, brace yourself to the oars, 
and row briskly until either you or the 
fish are tired out. If the latter, you row 
ashore, take your end of the line, and run 
inland as rapidly as possible, trusting that 
the “tackle” will hold until the fish is 
beached. No doubt the readers are familiar 
with the method used for many years past 
by the St. Lawrence River boatmen; the ap- 
paratus consisting of a long, stout pole of 
bamboo or ash, known as an outrigger, 
which is fixed in a socket arrangement in the 
boat and supports the heavy trolling line to 
which the spoon is attached. The theory is, 
of course, that the spring of this pole will 
hook the fish on the strike, after which all 
you have to do is to bring him in hand over 
hand. I have tried this method once or 
twice, under protest, and denounce it now 
and forever as unsportsmanlike and unsafe. 
Nothing so fills me with disgust as to see a 
man playing a fine, big game fish on a hand 
line; first pulling him in a ‘ways, and then 
pushing him out a little further; having 
none. of the expensive thrills and sensations 
of properly controlling him on a $50 rod 
equipped with a $75 reel; nothing, I repeat, 
seems to me so reprehensible—except to lose 
a fish myself in the same way! 

My muscallonge tackle consists of a lance- 
wood salt-water rod, not too heavy, but stiff 
enough to allow you to set the hooks on the 
strike; a surf-casting reel of 100 yards ca- 
pacity, and a 300-fts, No. 27 Cuttyhunk line, 
marked to show the first hundred feet and 
every fifty feet thereafter. The recognized 
trolling spoon is the Skinner No. 9, made 
in Clayton, N. Y., in a variety of metals, 
including copper, brass and metal painted 
white. These spoons should be wound tight- 
ly with fine wire at the joints to prevent 
possible straightening out; and at least one 
swivel should be used in addition to the 
one on the spoon. Many people use weed- 
hooks; but this depends on the condition of 
the water; and I rather prefer the exercise 
and variety of reeling in to weed off. 
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Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


The particular fish illustrated above was 
taken shortly after 4 p. m. on a white spoon, 
at the end of about 175 feet of line. It was 
the last day of a two weeks’ stay; and 
for two or three days the bass had been 
acting strangely, which, in connection with 
highly favorable reports from two other 
members of the party that they hooked large 
muskies and left them in the bay, indicated 
that the big fellows had come in and the 
bass had gone out—or down. So we fished 
rather fruitlessly for bass from 8 a. m. to 
4 p. m., with an hour on shore at noon for 
dinner; and promptly at 4 chugged back to 
the boat-house, left the remmants of our 
bait, took on the heavier tackle, and started 
on our final quest for old Esox Nobilior. 
I claimed afterwards that I was possessed 
in starting of an able-bodied hunch, and 
events seemed to prove it; but, be that as 
it may, the fact remains that I carefully 
tested the line, applied a new bronze wire 
leader, looked over the spoon carefully, and 
made sure that the reel was firmly taped 
to the rod so it would not slip in time of 
Dennis, the invaluable, at the engine, 
approached the well-known stretch where 
we had seen and felt ’em, and tuned down 
his engine to a speed of between three and 
four miles an hour, while I let 150 feet of 
line run out. I had scarcely sat down, let 
another 25 feet go, and started to fill 
my pipe, when I felt a very slight touch, 
like a bunch of weeds or a small pickerel, 
and was bemoaning my fate at having to 
reel up so soon, when the spoon apparently 
hooked fast to the bottom of the bay, and 
I performed, quicker than you can tell it, 
the difficult feat of “putting the point of 
the rod to the front of the boat.” You have 
simply got to do this to set the hooks in the 
horny mouth of the fish, or at least I have 
found it so in my experience. He was hooked, 
all right; and by that time Dennis had shut 
off his power and was getting out his oars. 
I had foolishly given the line a turn over 
the reel-handle, or rather the counterweight 
at the opposite end of the handle, and any 
of you who are familiar with the strong, 
bulldoggish tugging and setting-back that a 
muscallonge indulges in just after being 
hooked, can imagine what my troubles were 
with this fish for a moment until I got the 
line free. Never again will I indulge in 
this lazy, reprehensible practice! The line 
once free, he took off about 20 feet more 
and then went down. I knew what this 


need. 


meant, and told my wife and the guide to 
watch the first leap. Up he came, the line 
rising rapidly, the spring of the rod holding 
It taut. 


Out of the water in one great jump 
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he flashed, until I should say his tail was 
fully four feet above the surface of the 
water. The afternoon sun was large and 
red, and low in the sky, and the picture of 
that fish, using that sunset to show what he 
could do, and how big he was, and the way 
he shook his old head and rattled the spoon 
so we could plainly hear it, formed a com- 
bination of sensations that I will long re- 
member. Just at the proper moment I gave 
him a strong pull, which turned him in the 
air so that he came down nose first and en- 
tered the water in a clean dive—a much more 
desirable result than to have him come down 
in a big splash and roll over two or three 
times and get the tackle foul in his mouth 
or gills. Three more times he sounded and 
started another balloon ascension, and each 
time I was able to dissuade him just as 
he reached the surface; and so we fought 
it out, back and forth on the reel; using all 
the strength there was in the lancewood, and, 
incidentally, about all there was in my arms 
and fingers, until in about twenty-five min- 
utes he was content merely to thrash around 
on top of the water, showing his great back 
fin and the top of his tail. Meantime Dennis 
was rowing around carefully in a great cir- 
cle and offering tremendous amounts of ad- 
vice, which probably would have been very 
helpful had I listened. The boat with the 
other two members of the party came along 
then, and I kept calling to them to come 
closer and see me lose him; but they kept 
a respectful distance, saying, “Oh!” and 
“My!” The fish would not be reeled in now, 
but hung, a dead weight on the line. Using 
the rod to work him in, and reeling in the 
line gradually as successive long arcs of 
rod-motion brought him nearer, I got him 
within about thirty feet, when he sounded 
again, and the tackle would not stand the 
strain of raising him, so I rested a little 
and let him hang, dragging on the line. Then 
I took a long breath and spit on my hands 
eand brought him up gradually until he 
showed a few feet below the surface, and 
realized for the first time that he might be 
a prize-winner. Here was the critical mo- 
ment; here was the time when many of these 
fish are lost. After you have apparently 
tired them out completely, and get them al- 
most to the boat, even though they seem to 
lie almost exhausted on the surface and in- 
different as to their fate, as a rule at their 
first glimpse of you and the boat they heart- 
lessly walk off like a streak of lightning 
with a couple hundred feet of line, and if 
they don’t break loose, you have the fun— 
and work—of doing it all over again. This 
fish, however, was very tired: he saw us, 
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and went down, under the boat, and up on 
the other side. For a moment I cursed 
my fate and swore I would never use a 
power-boat again, for I thought the line was 
fast in the wheel; but a little extra exertion 
vrought everything all clear, and the fish 
floated beautifully up alongside, exhibiting all 
his splendors to the appreciative eyes of my 
wife, and directly to the waiting hands of 
Dennis, the master, 

There are a good many ways to kill a 
muscallonge. Some gaff, some shoot, some 
club, and some few fools take them in the 
boat without doing either. I believe in the 
club, and Dennis I will put up against all 
comers with his little policeman’s billy, which 
has fetched up strong behind the eyes of 
many a big “lunge.” Just one well-directed 
blow, with the necessary delicate manipula- 
tion of the line in order to avoid knocking 
the hook out or breaking the line, and thus 
losing the fish, and Dennis’ strong right arm 
went down, and his big right hand went 
through the gills from the outside, and his 
big fingers went way through up against the 
big, sharp teeth, and a great big “damn” 
burst from Dennis’ .careful lips; but the fish 
was in the boat, dead to the world, as beauti- 
fu! a specimen as I had ever seen. Two 
hours later he weighed 39'%4 pounds on a 
crazy scale, and measured a clean four feet 
six inches, twenty-four inches girth. The 
next day, at Cape Vincent, on a proper scale, 
he fetched 40% pounds, and was turned 
over to the veteran Jim Stanley, who mount- 
ed him. Beautifully mounted, an almost per- 
fect specimen, he hangs—Exhibit No. 1—on 
my Office wall, for the delectation of any 
good fisherman who would like to see him; 
and a constant souvenir of a most pleasant 
and profitable trip. 





Third Grand Prize—Lake Trout,—1912 - 


WON BY MOSES R. COOPER, CARDSTON, ALBERTA. 
Weight—25 lbs 
Length—38.7 in. 
Girth—22.9 in. 
Where caught—Aldrich Bay, Waterton 


Lakes, Alberta. 
Rod—Kezar special. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Skinner No. 6 spoon. 


Sunny Southern Alberta and Her Fish 
BY MOSES R. COOPER 
Again it was the Waterton Lakes that 
was the scene of our fishing excursion after 
the big trout, but this time it is with sor- 
row in my heart that I write, for my friend, 
fishing and hunting companion, Fred 


my 
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Turner, has been called to his last home, 
meeting a watery grave while goose shoot- 
ing. Fred and I were of even age and 
each year, no matter where we were, one 
journeyed to the other to spend our birth- 
day in the hitls or on the stream, but alas 
no more to be; you sportsmen can agree with 
me that it calls up sad memories to write 
of our last fishing trip together for he was 
a true sportsman, friend and father. 

One morning at 3:30 A, M. Fred Turner 
aud Sandy Bandhauer roused me from 
peaceful slumber at the camp to go after the 
big ones, and as Fred said he “just wanted 
to feel the pull on the line once again,” I 
do not need to tell you that it was “Aldrich 
Ba,,” which I described in my story of last 
year, that we carefully made out toward in 
the early morning of one of the long days in 
June. Fred was as anxious as a small boy 
and so was Sandy. It was just daylight and 
as I pushed off in a rough sea Fred started 
to get the troll ready and he wanted to get 
the first one. 

Once, twice and three times we made the 
round and narry a strike, not even the bot- 
tom, but finally about 5 A. M. Fred hooked 
a nice one and ianded him after a pretty stiff 
fight. More than once as I manipulated the 
boat we measured the distance to the beach 
but all was well. Fred got another and 
then another, nice ones from 6 to 10 Ibs., 
each with his own particular brand of sulk 
and dash, sometimes clearing the water in 
that shake to free himself. 

We went ashore to tip the boat as we 
had shipped some water, and the old boat 
had leaked considerably, too, and then it was 
my turn. With Fred manning the oars 
(Sandy said he couldn’t row—josher), I 
started to pay the line out and in scarce 
10 feet of water Fred yelled, “See him—see 
the big one!” I didn’t need to see him for 
in a second he had hooked hard and fast. 
and then the fun commenced in earnest. I 


was too busy with that line and fish to see 


where we were going and Fred was having 
his own troubles in getting out from the 
shore so that I would not get snagged in the 
rcots and drift that were a menace to our 
chances to land him, and the wind was steadi- 
ly rising. More than once as the line spun 
out I thought that the end had come, but 
there was still several yards of line and 
finally we made the deep blue water where 
it was only a matter of time until our friend 
was aboard, but we were not to have it so 
easy. That home made gaff that I told you 
about last summer missed this time and 
away he went. And it was all to do over 
again. 

















Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


Slowly he came in again, sounding, and 
only once did he clear the waves in that 
mad frantic effort to shake the hooks loose, 
but thanks to a good outfit and a sure 
strike he was safe and ours for keeps, and 
when safely under the seat it was 7 a. m. 
Hungry? Well I guess! We did not have 
the scales with us and were anxious to see 
what he weighed so went down the lake to 
the foot where we found a good breakfast 
waiting for us. Coffee and bacon dis- 
appeared quickly and after a picture (the 
only one we had taken), we set out to make 
up the lake again and try for a few more. 

We had just started when the launch hove 
in sight and Fred said that he would give a 
$10 bill to land one just as the launch 
reached us. Jim Austin, who was aboard 
the launch, had told us that no one ever 
caught one of those big fish on a hook 
and line. He is some horseman but this was 
one time that he was mistaken, for just as 
we rubbed against the side of the launch 
Fred landed a 4-pounder. It looked as if 
we had had him all ready for the play, and 
then you should have seen the scramble 
when we held up the big fellow. That 
launch lost several of its occupants at once 
and the fishing started in earnest. It was 
quite a while before the sea calmed down, 
but when it did—well, I have never seen 
fish as ravenous as they were that day. At 
times there were three fishermen all wrestling 
with trout at the same time and we were not 
100 yards apart, too close for comfort many 
times. We landed 1° all told that day, 187 
lbs. dressed; one of the other boats had 22 
fish, nice ones, but none as large as ours. 

And the one that we did not get, Fred 
played again and again with sea rising, until 
we had him nearly ready for the gaff when 
an oarlock slipped out. This gave him the 
advantage of a slack line; he gave a shake 
and away went hooks and a part of the line. 
Of course that was the largest fish we had 
hooked and Fred was so disappointed for 
he had been telling me that he had me beat 
a mile all the time. We saw him as he 
came up from the depths and decided that 
he was at least a 40-pounder. 

After dinner (it being not yet dark) we 
decided to take our cowboy friend Jim out 
and show him. With the four of us in the 
boat I pulled around the bay again, but never 
got a strike. We started to pull for home 
again when, wonder of wonders, in the middle 
of the lake, where we did not expect any- 
thing, Jim landed a beauty. And you should 
have seen that landing; it was a sight of a 
lifetime for when I got Jim quieted down 
so that he would not lose Mister Fish he 












was ready to come into the boat, and when he 
came over the side he made a little flop and 
down went Jim on top of him, grabbing 
regardless of the hooks, as if he were hold- 


ing down a calf. Fred was holding his 
sides, splitting with laughter and when we 
finally did get started home again Fred said 
that that one fish was worth the trip out 
and Jim—well, he looked up and without a 
smile said, “Boys, I’ll buy you a barrel of 
beer when I get home.” It was the first 
fish that he had landed in his life that was 
larger than a minnow, and so endeth the 
story. 

Up here in the Southwestern part of 
Alberta and Northern Montana the fishing 
is excellent, the cool brooks for the small 
trout—and not so small either—but then 
nuff said; come and see for yourself. 





Second Grand Prize—Rainbow Trout 
WON BY WILLIAM GREER, SAULT STE. MARIE, 
CANADA. 

Weight—10 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Length—25 in. 
Girth—15 in. 
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Where caught—St. Marys Rapids, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Canada. 

Rod—Bristol Steel, 9 ft. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Japanese black silk. 

Lure—Fish worms, 


The Big Fellows of the Soo 
BY WILLIAM GREER 


There is a fisherman’s paradise where the 
St. Marys River pours its raging torrents 
over the Soo Rapids, between the twin 
cities of Sault Ste. Marie. Before the 
white man’s advent, these waters yielded 
whitefish and speckled trout in abundance, 
and about twelve years ago the Michigan 
State Hatchery planted there the rainbow 
trout, which has demonstrated its adapta- 
bility to these waters by producing specimens 
over twenty-five pounds in weight. *Nu- 
merous fisher folk reside at the Lock Cities, 
who gather health with recreation from 
seeking the elusive trout in the Rapids. 

It was during the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 7, 1912, my friend, Lawyer Hayward, 
called my attention by ’phone to the fact 
that it was “a fine afternoon for the 
Rapids,” and I agreed with him that the 
weather “looked good for the big fellows.” 
Work became very uninteresting after our 
short confab, and having gathered some 
ground-worms for bait, we made tracks by 
the shortest half-hour route for the fish- 
ing grounds. In the powerhouse at the 
lock gates we met two enthusiastic fly-cast- 
ing fishermen who persuaded me to try some 
special new made-in-England flies. Mr. 
Hugill, one of the enthusiasts referred to, 
learned the art of fly-casting in England, 
and he made it appear so simple to me that 
when he assured me it was “the only way 


to fish,” I eagerly equipped with leader and— 


flies to begin the evening’s sport. 

In twenty minutes after my first cast I 
had taken two speckled trout of about the 
half-pound class and engaged in a- contest 
with a rainbow specimen, which after sev- 
eral leaps from the water, went off with my 
flies and the greater part of my leader. It 
was then my companions, Hayward, Hugill, 
and the Judge, shouted above the rumble of 
rapids, “Let him run, Billy; don’t hold him 
too tight.” I pointed out to them that I was 


letting him run all right and not holding him 
at all, and at once slipped back to accessories 
for bait fishing with the old-fashioned worm. 
About one hour after this incident I reached 
the compensation dam above the Interna- 
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tional Railway Bridge over which the C. P. 
R. crosses the St. Marys River into the 
United States. At this point the waters of 
Lake Superior take their first swift tumble 
towards the Lake Huron level, and here we 
found our best sport for the day. With 
about fifty feet of line out, trailing a worm- 
laden hook down the current, I felt a 
warning tug which presaged a struggle, and 
giving the strike full benefit of bending 
Bristol I reeled in about a foot or so, eager 
to feel his weight. I got more than I ex- 
pected, for the tightening of my line started 
the fish on a rush up stream, which made 
the reel sing while one hundred and twenty 
odd feet ran out, and ended with a spec- 
tacular leap from the waters revealing a 
splendid rainbow trout, trying his pet trick 
of throwing the hook. During the next 
twenty minutes the fish, aided by the swift 
current, tested every part of my gear from 
Bristol rod to Cincinnati bass hook, and 
at different times I felt dubious of final 
success. However, I received needed as- 
sistance from my friends shouting among 
other things: 

“You've got a big one, Bill.” 

“Keep his head up stream.” 

“Give him line when he rushes.” 

“Hold up your tip high.” 

“Don’t let him run towards the bridge.” 

“Hang on or you'll lose him.” 

Fishing develops altruism, and all this ad- 
vice, with more too, was given and received 
free of charge. Finally taking advantage of 
a run into calmer water I was able to pre- 
vent him getting back again into the swift 
current, and swinging him, with straining 
rod and tackle, close to the log compensating 
dam, my friend, Mr. Hayward, neatly netted 
my best catch for the season of 1912. 
Shortly after this exciting experience I 
landed another rainbow trout, 22'4 inches in 
length, 14 inches in girth, and 8 pounds 12 
ounces in weight. The measurements of 
both fish were taken at the canal power- 
house by the genial canal officials, Thomas 
Ross and Tom McLean, on our way home. 

Mr. Hugill explained the breaking of his 
Scottish greenheart fly rod that day by 
stating he tried to keep a big one out of 
the swift water, and I comforted him with 
the advice “let him run, don’t hold him.” 
Certainly it was a good day for the “big 
fellows,” which developed by the cold strong 
currents of the St. Marys Rapids, bear the 
reputation of being the gamiest fighters 
ounce per ounce of the trout family. 
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McCROHAN AND SLAMMIN—GUIDES 


BY W. J. H. NOURSE 


The first of a series of adventures of two Hibernians who were a little green at 
guiding, but went into the business just the same 


ELL, ye see, it was loike this: Me 
W frind Slammin came to me wan 

day and says, “McCrohan,” says 
he, “it’s toime we left Ireland.” 

For yees must know thot Slammin and 
me had been byes together iver since we 
were byes, and what we had -not done to 
make loife uncomfortable fur the coun- 
tryside was not worth doin’. We had 
forever been what the ould school-marm 
called “map rovers.” That is to say, we 
always told where we had been and had 
tales of sthrange lands, but devil the 
sthep had we ever trod outside four coun- 
ties. But at heart we were rovers, so I 
fell in wid Slammin’s oidea to once. 

“Where will it be?” says I. “To Amer- 
ica and set thim free,” says he. This 
filled my poipe, fur me father’s father’s 
grandfather wint to America almost as 
soon as Christopher Columbus, an’ if I 
know me family, sure his decindents will 
be kings or proise-foighters be this toime. 
But what was botherin’ us wus the how 
to get there. 

“Well,” says Slammin, “some of me 
people wint before the mahst and some 
behind ut, so what wus good enough fur 
thim is foine fur me. Lave us go down 
to the dock an’ see kin we git a job on a 
ship goin’ thot way.” 

Layin’ snug to the dock wus a foine 
dhirty shippeen thot some said wus a 
coaler and others said wus a cattle ship, 
and begorry ye could take yer choice from 
the look or the schmell of her. The cap- 
tin was sthandin’ be the fince around her 
soides and had a companionable T. D. pro- 
jectin’ from his whiskers. Says I, “Cap- 
tin, do yes wish to hoire a couple of foine 
min to be sailers to America?” 

Well, sir, he asked did we ever sail be- 
fore, and we told him we did nothin’ else 
all our loives. He wanted to know where 


we had bin sailin’, an’ we tould him, on 
the sphur of the moment, all about our 
thravels to Injy fur injy rubber, to the 
Highway Ilans, to Borneo fur wild min 
fur a circus, and lots of places we had 
never bin to at all at all, just to make it 
solid. We was most sthumped fur the 
name of the ships, but Slammin could 
mind the Great Eastern and the Pollywog, 
and I took a chance on the Shamrock. 
The ould terror wanted letthers of 


ricommend, and when we tould him we 
had laved thim at home, he says we have 
plinty of toime to run and get thim, fur 
he did not sail till noight. 

Away we wint wid our tails down, fur 


ricomminds were as aisy fur us to git as 
home rule, and we knew only wan man 
thot kin wroite, and he is Phelan, the 
scraper, and ever since he shaved Clancy’s 
carpse and charged the widdy foive shil- 
lin’s, and we rowled him fur it and took 
most of thim back to her, he had no moind 
to have us in his shop. But Slammin 
says, “Sure, the wroitin’ he gives us will 
take the pair of us away frum him fur- 
ever, and he will wroite the truth even fur 
that.” So we goes to Phelan wid our 
hands up and explains, and sure he wrote 
us a foine letther and got his cousin Dan, 
who wus visitin’ frum Dublin and is a 
fhancy wroiter, to make up another wan. 

Whin we showed thim to the captin, we 
seen to once thot devil the wurd kin he 
read, fur he had it top soide down. But 
he towld us thot he was intirely of the 
moind thot the min we had sailed wid had 
very little schoolin’, fur their wroitin’ wus 
entoirely bad. “But,” says he, “go on 
board—wan dollar a day.” 

Bechune the two of us we did not have 
enough exthra clothes to pad a crutch, and 
till we could be drawin’ some pay there 
wus no way we could celibrate our foine 
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fortune. So we stud leanin’ agin the fince 
—we soon larned it wus not a fince at all— 
waitin’ to be tould whin we wur to sthart 
wurkin’. Whoile we wur waitin’, up comes 
a Dutchman and asks fur a job, and wid 
no ifs or ans the captin says, “Go on 
board—two dollars a day.” Me and 
Slammin were sore and I made up me 
moind that takin’ a Dutchman wid no 
recommind was bad wurk fur the captin, 
and thot I wud kape wan eye on the thafe 
till we got to America. 

We sailed, and howly murdher, but it 
wus a rough road we wint! And fur all 
thot the mate—may he niver see grane 
grass agin—kep’ me and Slammin pullin’ 
on ropes thot all had crazy names thot ye 
niver could tell agin, and scrubbin’ decks 
and the loike, from sun to sun and afther. 
And poor Slammin had to climb a laddher 
they called a shroud, and sure he tould me 
afther he got down thot he wus sure he 
wud need one if he had to go up there 
agin. 

Whin we wus out two days I cloimed up 
on the deck wan marnin’ feelin’ loike a 
pig in a famine, and there wus Slammin 
wid the cook and a couple of bum sailers 


loike us, hangin’ over the soide feedin’ 


the fishes. Says I, “Well, well, me bye, 
Slammin, ye have a weak sthomack.” 
Round he turns and says, “Oh, I don’t 
know; it’s throwin’ as fur as any of thim.” 

Well, we larned some funny things at 
sea. Sure, the toime is not at all loike the 
toime on land. It goes be bells, and never 
could I sthraiten thim out in my belfry. 
And they put me poor friend in the dog 
watch. I niver knew which wus the phort 
soide till I spilled some paint. An’ they 
played a lot of ould thricks on us, such 
as sindin’ us fur the key fur the booby 
hatch, and such loike. Frum now on me 
moind is made to do me sailin’ on land. 

Wan rough day—and they wus all bad 
—Slammin and the Dutchman wus scrub- 
bin’ the deck and me watchin’ thim. A 
big wave came over and carried the 
Dutchman, bucket and all, overboard. 
Slammin finished his job and thin wint 
and knocked on the captin’s dure and 
says, says he, “Captin, do ye remimber 
the Dutchman ye hoired wid no letthers 
of ricommindation?” “I do,” says the 
captin. “Well,” says Slammin, “the son 
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of a gun has gone off wid yer bucket!” 
I was sure all the toime bad wud come 
of him. 

There wus wan expariezce I niver 
wanted in all me loife, and whin I wus 
hustheled on deck wan awful noight I wus 
sure I was to be shipwrecked and loike as 
not thrun upon some cannible ishland, and 
me fat as Finnerty’s pig that lived off 
brewery grains. 

The wind wus blowin’ loike tin thousan’ 
of harses loike ould Maney’s car horses 
wid the heaves, and the breath of it wus 
wetter than the widdy’s wash at sevin 
Monday marnin’. The masts seemed to 
shlap the ocean first on wan soide and 
thin on the other, and the ship pitched 
head and tail and so fur as me eyes could 
make out wus divin’ through hills of 
wather, first wan way and thin back. The 
howl of it wus loike tin hundred biler 
shops runnin’ full toime and nights and 
Sundays. 

Wan of the lads came up from the cel- 
lar and yelled that she wus lakin’ loike a 
gravel screen, and the captin yelled fur 
all hands to man the pumps. I have 
wurked before and I have wurked since, 
but if I live to be as ould as McTige’s 
goat, niver will wurk be loike thim pumps. 
Sure, the poipe might as well have been 
over the soide, so we could pump the 
ocean clear widout strainin’ it through the 
dhirty ould hulk. Slammin wus fur goin’ 
down and bore a hole higher up, to let it 
out as fast as it laked in be way of the 
joints that had opened up wid the heave 
of her. 

And thin came the rain, if it wus rain. 
We have big things in Ireland, but niver 
did I see wather come down frum the sky 
as if it wus poured frum the biggest vats 
in Carley’s brewery. All night we pumped 
the ocean intil the ocean, and no chance 
to sojer on the job, wid the mate and the 
captin drivin’ us to it wid a foine wepin 
called a handspike. ’Long towards marn- 
in’ things broke loose, and whoile ye were 
pumpin’ till yer very heart wus broke, up 
comes as foine a loife boat as ye ever saw, 
and slaps ye in the shmall of the back, on 
its way to sthove the devil out of the cook- 
house. And whin I seen what it done to 
the cook-house and found I still had me 
loife, I wus sure that the McCrohans wus 
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a well-made race of min, as me father 
had towld me. 

Slammin wus facin’ me, and I wus re- 
moindin’ him that he wus the wan that 
stharted this foine adventure, and choos- 
in’ me wurds as wus fit fur me feelin’s, 
when of a sudden there wus a crash ye 
could hear above the divil’s biler shops. 
The ould hulk broke in two and the next 
I knew me and Slammin wus hangin’ to 
a plank and floatin’ out on the wide wurld 
and viewin’ it first from a hill and thin 
from a valley. Sthartin’ to make some 
complimintry ramarks regardin’ his par- 
entage and bringin’ up, I swallowed a few 
noggins of salt wather, so resarved me 
emothional outburst till we wud be on a 
betther footin’. 

Thin day broke and the wind wint down 
and the sun came up, and there, about a 
moile away, was land, and to me and 
Slammin dirt niver looked so foine. Be 
layin’ on the plank and paddlin’ wid our 
hands, or what wus lift of them from 
pumpin’, we made the shore. More dead 
than alive, we just crawled up the beach 
a bit, and in foive winks wur both ashleep 
in America, we hoped. 

Whin we woke ’twas dark and cowld 
and we were as empty as a poor box in 
hard toimes, so we stharted to walk to 
kape warm and see could we foind any 
signs of loife in the place. We got to 
some woods and sthopped for a whoile 

‘and listened fur bears or buffalos or In- 
juns, fur we wus sure that America is full 
of thim bastes. At lasht we seen a loight, 
and wid all our strength we run fur it, 
yellin’ as loud as we could, so as to scare 
any bastes that moight be rovin’ round. 

Well, sir, that loight wus in what the 
lad that lived there called a camp. He 
tuck us in and did foine fur us. We had 
to ate the foinest I iver saw, and Slammin 
disgrached the pair of us be the way he 
fed. Anyway, the lad wus glad to help 
us, and wus much intrusted in the tale we 
towld him of our expariences. He towld 
us that he had a lot of thim camps, and 
that rich min were all the toime, in say- 
son, comin’ fur the fishin’ and huntin’, and 
there wus big money in the game, only he 
had hard toimes findin’ guides fur thim. 
He said eviry year he wud send his guides 
to visit his chustomers and make plans fur 
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the thrips, and that he wud pay good 
guides three dollars a day and all ex- 
pinses whin they wint to see the min, and 
they wud be well fed on the job. But he 
said the crop of guides niver kep’ up wid 
the crop of sportsmin, so he was all the 
toime lookin’ fur min to guide. Whin he 
got as fur as this Slammin wus kickin’ 
me unther the table, and I thumbled to 
his oidea. So we tells the lad that whin 
we wus in America before all we done 
wus to guide, and whoile we wus a little 
rhusty, we wus lookin’ fur a job of guid- 
in’, and, could he put us next, we wud be 
much obliged. And thot is just the way 
me and Slammin got to be guides. And 
frum what we learned lather we foind that 
many’s the wan thot stharted the same. 
In some parts we larned thot the differuns 
betwuxt a guide and a farm hand is but 
a dollar and a half a day. 

Did we shlape that night? Ask Mur- 
pheus, the man thot invinted the gratest 
indoor sphort in the wurld. 

Next marnin’ the lad thot owned the 
camp towld us thot it wus his headquar- 
thers and that he had a lot more all round, 
and that we were to be guides for two 
sphorts thot were comin’ in for a moose 
hunt, whatever thot is. 

Me and Slammin kept our eyes and ears 
open and heard a lot of talk about the 
game, and I towld Slammin to be sure and 
remimber all he heard, for he would need 
it whin he got goin’. 

There was a lot of talk about thim hav- 
in’ thirty thirty rifles, and says Slammin, 
“For the love of Mike, how many of thim 
dc they need? And they say they are sav- 
age, at that.” Well, sor, I found thot they 
had less than thirty, and thot they are not 
savage at all at all. 

Be listenin’ sharp we got lots of points. 
Slammin was for thinkin’ thot a moose 
was a cow and named for the noise a cow 
makes. But the lads said ye must not kill 
a cow, only bulls. Sure, a bull is a kind 
of a cow, so I am all mixed up. Then a 
lad came in and said he had seen where 
they had killed a cow and left what was 
left for a thrap for foxes. So if ye can- 
not kill a cow, how did they kill this wan? 

Wan lad had killed a bull and saved the 
four hoofs of it to make ink wells out of. 
Two of thim hoofs was missin’ in the 
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marnin’ and they suspected a dog thot be- 
longed at the camp. To make sure, they 
watched him take the third wan and 
thracked him for a moile to see where 
he had hid thim. They thracked him 
through the snow thot came thot day, but 
he lost thim, and whin they got back they 
found he had beat thim and taken the 
lasht of their ink wells, whatever thim 
are. 

I got kind of friendly wid wan of the 
lads and asked him what was the first 
thing to do whin ye wanted to go moose 
huntin’, and he towld me thot the first 
thing to do was to save your money. If 
thot is it, me and Slammin will niver 
sthart. 

Whoile the lads we was to guide was 
comin’ in, it snowed and snowed and kept 
on snowin’. So, says our boss, “Ye will 
have to take the dunnage on a sled and I 
will have to fix ye wid snowshoes. The 
only wans | have are cranberry bog snow- 
shoes, but ye will manage all right.” 

Did ye ever hear the like of thot? Me 
and Slammin wid dunnage and cranberry 
snowshoes ! 

Well, sor, our two lads came in and ye 
never saw the loike in yer born days. Be 
name they was Percy and Reggie, and the 
clothes of thim would scare all the moose 
in America. And the dunnage of thim 
would fill two sleds, but the boss cut it 
down, so we poiled it like a haystack on 
the wan we had. Out we stharted, wid 
Slammin on the pole and me pullin’ on a 


tin-foot rope ahed, and the lads askin’ us. 


al! kinds of fvol questions about mooses 
and where we was goin’ to get thim. The 
cranberry snowshoes wint to bottom and 
came up wid a slhovelful of snow till the 
holes got caked, and thin we got on foine, 
barrin’ the questions. We kind of satisfied 
thim wid a tale of two foine moose holes 
we were keepin’ a secret till they come, 
and toold thim how we had snared sivin 
on our last thrip. This seemed to surprise 
thim, but they was pleased. 

Goin’ downhill I was no help to Slam- 
min; he was on the pole and had all the 
holdin’ back to do, and it was up to me 
to keep out of his way whin we got goin’ 
sthrong. Goin’ down wan place fifty 


moiles an hour, the sled hit a root and 
sthopped. but I didn’t, and whin I landed 
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I was all snarled up in snowshoes, Percy, 
Reggie, and most of the dunnage. And 
what bothered thim lads was, was any of 
the goods broken. Small care had they 
for me bones. 

Be this and be thot we got stharted 
agin, and afther goin’ tin thousand moiles 
we landed back where me and Slammin 
had sucked a limon early in the day. Be 
pointin’ hard at the hills we got by the 
thracks of us widout lettin’ Percy and his 
pal know, and wid all the misconfidence 
in the wurld stharted to foind the way the 
boss tould us would take us to the lean-to, 
whatever thot is. No signs of it showin’ 
up, I towld the two lads to lean-to while 
me and Slammin did a little scoutin’. And 
divil the laugh did I git for that foine 
joke. 

Be the best of luck we did foind a sign 
the boss tould us about, and all of a sud- 
den we were at the lean-to. Sure, it was 
nothin’ but a slant-roof shanty made of 
logs and havin’ a tin box for a sthove, wid 
a tiliscope for a chimbly. And thin me 
and Slammin, all toired, had te yet wood, 
build a fire and cook the grub whoile thim 
two lads sot lazin’. I could see thot it 
was little help we'd get from thim in hunt 
in’ moose or anythin’ else. 

We got all thot aff our moinds, and thin 
for more questions, and divil the chance 
to schlape wid mooses thracks to be found, 
and where and whin, and were we sure, 
and would we please tell about the last 
bull we led a man to? We tould thim, 
and glory be they slept before ’twas done, 
for we towld it slow and wid circum- 
stanthial details, and just before it was 
tcime to get up me and Slammin got to 
shlape. 

And thot was only the sthart of it. 
Sure, all day long we hunted for thracks 
of a moose and the lads beggin’ us to take 
thim to the moose hole we knew so well. 
So, says I, “Since the snow came all the 
ould thracks are oblitherated, so we got 
tc look for new wans.” And new wans 
they insisted on, so thot me and Slammin 
were worn out. 

Thin wan lucky day Slammin found a 
cow. Not a moose cow, but a farmer’s 
cow thot had sthrayed from a big camp 
moiles away. So, says Slammin, “We will 
give the lads thracks now till they can’t 











WHAT HE SAID TO THE PAIR OF US, I WILL NOT TELL. WHAT HE DID 
TO THE PAIR OF US I WILL ALWAYS REMIMBER 
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rest. We will aich take a spell of leadin’ 
the ould cow round, and then put the lads 
on the thrack whoile we get our hard- 
earned rest.” “But,” says I, “if we lead 
the cow, our own thracks will show and 
give the game away.” So thin we fixed it 
to roide the cow and made a bridle from 
rope and away went Slammin. He done a 
circle of tin moiles and got back near 
where he stharted from. Thin I made 
another of tin moiles in another direction. 
Thin we led the ould cow up a beaten path 
and hid her in the woods. 

Howly murther! If ye could have seen 
thim two lads whin we put thim on the 
thracks. They wint loike a couple of de- 
tectivs on a clue, sneakin’ along careful, 
and it looked good for two days rest for 
us. They made the first circle be noon, and 
much encouraged stharted on the second 
afther tin minutes for a feed. While 
they was gone Slammin rode another cir- 
cle and got back stiff from ridin and 
scared to death, for he had seen an ani- 
mil as big as an ilifant and wid horns 
loike the rudder on a shippeen only wid 
prongs on thim. We decided to kape this 
to oursilvs, for we didn’t want to scare 
the lads away from the comfortable job 
we had got stharted. Wid nothin’ but 
a cow roide wance a day we was livin 
loike kings and had no questions to an- 
swer. Sure we were larnin to be cow 
byes agin the toime whin the moosin was 
done. 

Percy and Reggie was hot to git thot 
moose. Sure they talked all the toime 
they was in the shanty, and it was all 
moose. They was sure they was gettin 
closer every day, and we tould them the 
thracks was fresh, and sure they could 
see thot for thimselves. 

Wan day the lads is hot on the thrail 
and me and Slammin is ladin’ a loife of 
aise and forty-foives, whin who should 
show up but the Boss. ‘Where are yer 
min?” says he. 
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“On the thrail,” says I. 

“What thrail?” says he. 

“Thrail of the lonesome moose,” says I. 
“Show it to me,” says he. 

And thin it come. We showed him the 


thrail, and to wance he says, “Moose 
hell, where is the cow?” 
And be this and be thot he sthrikes 


sthrait thro the woods to where we keeps 
her and foinds her wid the bridle and the 
foine saddle we was asin ourselves wid. 
We made it from Percy’s fur coat. 

What he said to the pair of us I will 
not tell. What he did to the pair of us 
I will always remimber. Whin he was 
done we was out of a job, sthone broke 
and widout hope except thot “there is a 
road tin moiles North.” 

So we starthted for where we thought 
North was. Glory be, we had a foine 
meal in and a little baccy and some 
matches. 

About noon the sky darkened and, as 
Slammin said, looked ‘“prothensious.” 
Late in the fall as it was the thunder 
rowled as if the hivins was made of crock- 
ery and tin thousand bulls was loose in 
it. Thin the rain came. Sure it was 
loike the roar of a thousand rivers, and 
the sheet of it shut out trees, hills and 
rocks loike a screen. The clouds came 
down on us loike a boilin’ mist and the 
sthrames was runnin’ rivers dark 
and brown. We were near a hill, and 
down its soide the wather pitched, makin 
a noise thot drowned Slammin’s’ sobbin 


soon 


. Thin the rain sthopped and it got cowlder. 


The clothes of us froze, and the only 
way we kept from the death was be run- 
nin as hard as we could down a rough 
thrail. 

But, glory be, we found a kind of cave 
in the rocks, some dry wood in it, and be 
the warmth of a fire we soon stharted me 
and Slammin resoigned our jobs as moose 
guides and waited to see what the marnin 
would bring. 


Don’t miss the next story of McCrohan and 


Slammin, which will appear in the December issue. 
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CONSERVATION OF FISH AND GAME 


Letter from Miss Thrush 


To the Editor of FIELD AND STREAM: 

I found the accompanying letter this 
morning on the ground close to our camp. 
As I stooped to pick it up a thrush, who 
sat watching me from a tree near by, gave 
a joyful note, and then disappeared among 
the spruce trees. I think the quickest way to 
reach people is through the courtesy of your 
columns. mm. > DB. 


“Dear Friends of the Birds: 

“My oid acquaintance, Carrier Pigeon, has 
just arrived, wing-haste, from Washington. 
He says that Congress is talking about hav- 
ing a massacre of my relatives! Every coun- 
try in the world is to take a hand in it, and 
that will be the end of the birds. 

“The House of Representatives got wind 
of the plot and put a clause to protect the 
wild birds into the tariff bill. But the Sena- 
tors took the clause out and later put it back 
again. Now they are going to confer to- 
gether to decide whether to have us killed 
or not. 

“If the people knew how many insect pests 
birds eat they would want to save us in- 
stead of exterminating us. 

“A flicker friend of mine dined yesterday 
on 28 white grubs and a cuckoo on 240 tent 
caterpillars, and a nighthawk had for supper 
340 grasshoppers. 52 bugs. 3 heetles, 2 wasps 





and a spider! If you don’t believe me ask 
Hon. Henry W. Henshaw, U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington, for he count- 
ed them 

“Last year it cost the United States $700,- 
000,000 trying to get rid of destructive in- 
sects, and then they could not do it. 

“If you will save us we will do the job 
for nothing. One hundred and twenty-five 
American newspapers are working for us. 
Won't you please write to the President ask- 
ing for his aid in passing the bill as it now 
stands? 

“If he knew the cruel way that mother 
birds are shot on the nests, and the young 
ones left to starve, and the wings torn from 
live gulls and herons, and albatrosses starved 
in cages to get the oil from their skins, and 
linnets lured into dreadful traps and blinded, 
he would try hard to stop the wild-bird 
butchery business. 

“He is such a strong man I know he can 
do it if you will only ask him. 

“Gratefully yours, 
“Woop THRUSH.” 
“P. S.—Please write at once.” 





What Ohio is Doing 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday, in speaking of Ohio 
as the “horrible example,” fired a shot that 
went straight to the bull’s-eye and struck a 
responsive chord in the heart of every true 
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sportsman in the State. The Ohio sportsmen 
have long felt the need of more stringent 
game laws and better protection, but they 
have been asleep while the destruction of 
wild life has gone on, despairingly, until the 
quail and many other varieties of game, as 
well as the song birds, are nearing extermi- 
nation. But it was Mr. Hornaday’s reproach 
that fired the ambition in the hearts of the 
Buckeye protectionists more than any other 
thing that has happened in a decade. 

Fish and game protective associations are 
now being formed all over the State. The 
League of Ohio Sportsmen, comprising sev- 
eral hundred members, has taken an active 
part in the recent legislation, and together 
with numerous county associations is lend- 
ing valuable service to the Fish and Game 
Commission at Columbus in the campaign 
against the game hog and the illegal fisher- 
man. ' 

The object of these associations is the 
propagation and protection of wild life and 
the promotion of good fellowship among the 
members. The work is not confined to fish- 
ermen and hunters, but covers all kinds of 
outdoor sports. The associations are also 
doing active work in preventing the polution 
of water courses and the malicious and care- 
less destruction of property by unscrupulous 
hunters. Each association has the usual num- 
ber of officers who, together with a number 
of other influential men, form the board of 
directors. 

One of the strongest organizations of this 
kind is the Shelby County Fish and Game 
Protective Association, whose headquarters 
are at Sidney, Ohio. Sidney is located in the 
heart of the best inland fishing and hunting 
country in the State. It is located within an 
hour’s ride of both the Loramie and the 
Lewistown reservoir, is on the Miami River 
and has numerous lakes and ponds in close 
proximity. And it is here that some of the 
most dastardly depredations against fish and 
game imaginable have been going on in broad 
daylight, until the association took a hand 
and demoralized the practice. The officers of 
the organization are giving their time and 
energy to the work, and with the help of 
Sherman Conover, one of the special wardens 
from the State headquarters at Columbus, are 
working wonders in the protection and resto- 
ration of wild life. 

This is only one of many organizations of 
the kind with which the Chief Warden, Gen. 
John C. Speaks, and the Fish and Game Com- 
mission is co-operating, and too much praise 
cannot be given General Speaks for the good 
work he is doing for the hunters as well as 
the hunted. 
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Ohio, while at the front in many ways, has 
been trailing far behind her sister States 
when it comes to the protection of the wild 
things that live within her borders, but her 
sportsmen have risen to the occasion, and 
Dr. Hornaday will soon speak of Ohio with 
praise instead of reproach. She will no 
longer be regarded by the famous naturalist 
as “a horrible example.” 

James W. STuBER. 





Breeding the Silver Fox in Canada 


For the country gentleman owning a hun- 
dred good acres on the island province of 
Prince Edward in Canada, the lure of the 
Yukon gold field and the California oil well 
have suddenly surrendered to a more tan- 
gible, though less romantic, undertaking—the 
raising of silver foxes. 

Within the past few years the homely du- 
ties of agriculture on many a strip of level 
clearing have been spurred amazingly by 
the thought that two caged foxes can turn 
a larger profit for an owner in five years 
than the best orchard that ever bloomed. 
Farmers, politicians, sea captains, indeed, 
nearly every ambitious island investor who 
can amass the initial capital of ten thousand 
dollars to get himself an outfit of foxes is 
either in the business of breeding or plan- 
ning to enter upon it. 

At a meeting of fox-ranchers in the month 
of October, 1912, Hon. Charles Dalton made 
the statement, and submitted his books to 
prove it, that in 1910 he shipped to the Lon- 
don fur market between forty and fifty skins, 
receiving an average price of $1,350—a total 
sale of over $50,000 for one year’s output. 

While the capital investment of five thou- 
sand dollars in one little huddling animal 
appears preposterous, in reality it represents 
a minor factor in the light of subsequent 
profits. The island possesses an authentic 
record of a female black fox which in seven 
years produced forty-five descendants which 
lived and were sold. These, at the prices 
ruling to-day, would be worth $225,000, a 
rather liberal return in seven years for an 
investment of $10,000 for a pair. 

From the fact that Prince Edward Island 
produces 85 per cent of the silver foxes used 
annually the world over, the local conviction 
that the climate and feeding are peculiarly 
propitious to a monopoly of the industry 
certainly has a basis so far as the experi- 
ment has gone. Other maritime provinces 
of the Dominion are, however, disputing the 
title of Prince Edward to the home of the 
precious silver fox, and capitalists and farm- 
ers in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have 
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taken an active hand in the game. One of 
the banks in Prince county, on the island, 
received during October last $80,000 in three 
days, all purchase money for foxes; another 
bank deposited $60,000 at the same time as 
profits on fox sales. One little county took 
to its credit over half a million dollars in the 
past summer, most of the money coming 
from buyers beyond the bounds of the is- 
land. This in turn delighted the entire popu- 
lation, for it added $10,000 extra to the pro- 
vincial income taxes. 

Authenticated fox deals since the begin- 
ning of the fall season show that the price 
of five thousand dollars apiece does not vary 
even when the little animals are bought in 
half-dozens. Five pairs were bought for a 
Port Elgin, New Brunswick, speculator and 
$50,000 paid over before shipment. A St. 
John, New Brunswick, farmer took home 
two pairs for $20,000 and wanted two pairs 
more, but the island breeders refused to part 
with them. Hon. John Agnew, of Albernon, 


| SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 
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An Ammunition Dissertation 
Editor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

From some of Mr. Barnes’ recent articles 
in this magazine it seems that he makes no 
distinction between hard- and_ soft-point 
bullets when it comes to killing power. 

Some time ago in disposing of the 6 mm. 
he stated that it was kicked out of the navy 
because it did not start the tissues to lacerat- 
ing. I could give three other reasons which 
might be nearer, the correct cause of its 
being discarded for the Krag, but that is out- 
side the present subject. 

Mr. Barnes’ reason seems to contradict 
some of his later statements as he claims 
the Springfield and Mauser are also “most 
humanely lacking in lethality.” Why should 
the Lee be condemned for a fault he claims 
exists in the others? 

It is very true that the full patched round 
nose 6 mm. bullet was not much of a killer, 
but neither is the Krag nor Mauser nor any 
of our military arms when used with bullets 
of the same shape and composition. During 
the Spanish-American War an American offi- 
cer was shot through the head with a Mauser 
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a division of the island, has received daily 
applications from outside parties by wire, 
but in each case replied for the fox breeders 
of the island that the supply of this year 
and part of next is already taken up. 

As with nearly all other ventures promis- 
ing quick and extraordinary returns, the cul- 
ture of foxes is surrounded with its pro- 
portion of risk. No guarantee of health or 
longevity accompanies one of these precious 
beasts, and sickness and death are by no 
means factors to de despised, as many ranch- 
ers have known to their confusion. Skill 
likewise plays a highly important part, and 
to venture indiscriminately into fox-breed- 
ing is to invite a serious and irreparable 
loss. 

Obviously the people of the picturesque 
island province fully recognize their asset, 
and are agitating for some governmental 
measure that will adequately conserve it for 
the future. 


Toronto, Canada. Rosson BLAck. 
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bullet. 1 understand the bullet struck him 
between the corner of the eye and the nose. 
He was not killed nor so seriously injured 
as to cause his permanent retirement from 
service. 

A California National Guard officer who 
served in the Philippines was shot through 
the chest by someone so far away that the 
report was not heard, and merely thought 
someone had struck him with a small stone 
until the blood soaked through his clothes. 
I knew a soldier in Honolulu who was acci- 
dentally shot through the wrist with a Krag, 
the bullet passing through both bones but 
not breaking them. A man named Pritch- 
ard serving in the Philippines with the 
California Volunteers was shot through the 
knee, the ball striking about half an inch 
(as I remember the scar) below the center 
of the knee cap, yet he got off without a 
stiff leg. 

With soft-nose bullets any of the arms 
mentioned are good game killers. A number 
of years ago the 6 mm. Remington Lee was 
the favorite arm of the big game hunters 
who supplied the markets of Dawson and 
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other Canadian Northwestern mining towns 
with caribou, bear and moose. A few years 
ago Outdoor Life took a sort of census of 
the arms used by well-known big game 
hunters. Mr. W. H. Pigg, of Colorado, 
stated that the 6 mm. was his favorite for 
everything except grizzly bear, on which he 
used a .405. 

As this argument started over the .22 
high power, with its soft point bullets, it is 
hard to see how the reports of ordnance 
boards Mr. Barnes refers to have any bear- 
ing on the case. 

I want to admit right here that I had 
greatly underestimated Mr. Barnes’ experi- 
ence with rifles. Not long ago I saw an 
article in another magazine wherein the 
writer stated that he saw Mr. Barnes kill 
three quail in succession on the wing with 
a 45-90 rifle. A man that can do that can 
hold his own in any company. 

Mr. Barnes seems to think I should be 
pitied for accepting as true and quoting for 
his benefit extracts from a story of a moose 
and caribou hunt published in another maga- 
zine, the killing being done by a small-bore 
weapon. The reason I quoted this article 
was that it appeared over the nom de plume 
of the editor of one depariment of one of 
the leading sportsmen’s magazines of the 
country, a man who makes it his business to 
furnish information about the big-game re- 
gions of Canada. He had a hunting com- 
panion in addition to the guide, who might 
be called on for corroboration, and I also 
thought it possible that Mr. Barnes might be 
personally acquainted with the gentleman. 

In regard to the killing of the goats, it 
has no bearing on the effectiveness of the 
rifle, whether or not the goats were “half- 
tame,” as Mr. Barnes says. The killing was 
done at ranges up to 300 yards, one shot in 
each goat, and they are harder to kill than 
the California white-dailed deer. The ef- 
fectiveness of rifles might be tested and 
proven on tame cattle in a corral, so the fact 
that the ancestors of the present Catalina 
goats roamed with bands of sheep previous 
to the Civil War, at which time the sheep 
were removed (the goats were too wild then 
to catch). 

Coming down now to Mr. Barnes’ re- 
marks about modern military arms, we find 
he says the various governments were justi- 
fied in the adoption of high-power rifles. 
That they “were capable of increasing the 
number of casualties in the opposing ranks, 
while keeping fatalities down to a beautiful 
minimum”; “most humanely lacking in leth- 
ality”; “cripple-makers rather than killers; 
civilian riflemen are wise to this fact”; 
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“military high-power bullets are just lively 
enough to fill hospitals instead of ceme- 
teries.” I might state that I am a member 
of a civilian rifle club of about eighty mem- 
bers. We use our Springfields with the 
regular service ammunition for hunting as 
well as target practice, as they are most de- 
cidedly not lacking in killing power, as stated 
by Mr. Barnes. One member of the club 
said the Springfield with the sharp, hard- 
pointed bullet was too much of a killer for 
him, as a deer shot lengthwise through the 
body was so torn and mangled that it sick- 
ened him to dress it. A friend of mine 
shot a buck as it stood facing him head 
down drinking, the bullet striking in the 
neck and passing along under the spinal col- 
umn, but splitting the animal open full 
length, blowing the backbone out through 
the skin. This is perhaps what Mr. Barnes 
calls “abnormal internal pressure.” 

Three or four years ago a regular army 
officer stated in Outdoor Life that he had 
seen a good many deer shot with the Spring- 
field rifle at ranges up to 200 yards, and had 
never seen a case where the hole at the point 
of exit could be covered by a patch 1% 
inches across. He also told of killing a wild 
hog a year old when the bullet split the ani- 
mal from end to end, and a second split ex- 
tended halfway around the body and the 
pig’s liver lodged in a bush. Roosevelt in 
the story of his African hunt says the 
sharp-pointed Springfield bullet makes a 
“slashing wound,” and frequently refers to 
its rending and tearing. At ranges of 300 
yards or over it seemed more effective on 
animals the size of giraffes than did the 
.405 Winchester, though the latter was much 
more effective on lions at the short ranges. 

At first Stewart Edward White tried soft- 
point bullets in the Springfield, but fell back 
on the regular service ammunition as best 
suited for his African shooting. In the 
September, 1911, issue of the Outer’s Book 
there is a letter from Mr. White to Mr. 
Colby. This is the same Colby who hunted 
goats with Crossman. In this letter Mr. 
White says the Springfield is a “wonder.” 
Up to that time he had killed seventy-eight 
head of African game with it with one shot 
each. He gave the ranges at which the 
last twelve animals were killed at, and they 
average 293 yards, only one being less than 
220 yards and up to 668. He says the 
Springfield is as good a gun as any game 
shot could possibly use. 

In the same magazine is an article by 
Lieutenant Whelen, in which he gives the 
experience of a friend with the Springfield 
as a hunting rifle. An elk and three deer 

















SPRINGFIELD-MAUSER, REMODELLED BY HARRY B. SMITH 


were killed dead in their tracks with one 
shot each. 

When the gun was tested on the carcass 
of a beef the 172 gr. U. M. C. target bullets 
made fearful wounds. Shots were fired 
through the neck, chest, shoulders and hams. 
In every case the bullets passed clear through 
and left holes large enough to stick one’s 
fist into. 

As for the ordnance reports Mr. Barnes 
refers to, I never saw but one report on ef- 
fects of Spitzer bullets, and that was by the 
German Ordnance Board.’ The report was 
that up to 1,000 yards the Spitzer bullet 
gave an explosive effect, and that at longer 
ranges the bullet also made a bad wound on 
account of its tendency to keyhole. 

In contrast to the soldier whose wrist 
bones were drilled cleanly and not broken 
by a round-nosed Krag bullet, take the case 
of the Mexican shot last winter in a skir- 
mish with American troops. He was shot 
in the wrist and his hand blown off. 

Mr. Barnes may have good authority for 
his views on the performance of military 
bullets, but they do not agree with those 
who have observed the effects of these bul- 
lets any more than his ideas of the work of 
the recent small bores agree with the stories 
of hunters who use those rifles. The reason? 
Mr. Barnes hasn’t used the guns. 

E. L. STEVENSON 


Re the 12-Gauge 


I notice on page 206 of June FIELD AnD 
STREAM a criticism of my article on shot- 
gun patterns which appeared in the March 
number. I fear that this criticism may lead 
some one astray, when my purpose in the 
first place was to help my fellow-sportsmen. 

My critic writes: “For a 12-gauge gun 
he has it figured out, in my opinion, just 
about right. I cannot agree, however, with 
him as to the gauge he selected for the best 
‘all-round shotgun.’ ” 

Now, I actually figured only one gauge, 
the 12-gauge, and that for purpose of illus- 
tration only. I did not make any compari- 
son of gauges, nor did I select any as the 
best all-around gun 


The purpose of my article was stated sim- 
ply thus: “Let us see if we cannot devise 
a method by which we can make our selec- 
tion intelligently.” 

The nearest approach to comment on 
gauges was this: “The line of reasoning 
will be the same for any gauge, but we may 
assume the 12-gauge because it is the most 
popular size.” 

I also wrote: “A very useful all-around 
gun has the right barrel an improved cylin- 
der and the left barrel one-half choke.” 

I hope no other reader will get from these 
words the same idea as the critic mentioned; 
for I do not care to be blamed if some one 
buys a 12-gauge gun bored as stated and 
then finds that it does not fit the conditions 
under which he wishes to use it. If he will 
follow the method I laid down of selecting 
his gun, he will not make such a mistake. 

I will add one other bit of advice: Before 
adopting any gauge other than a twelve, be 
sure that you can get proper ammunition 
when you want to shoot. If your tent burns, 
or your boat tips over, or some other ac- 
cident deprives you of your shells, you will 
generally find it easier to refit with 12-gauge 
shells at the general store at the jumping-off 
place than with any other gauge. 

Wilmington, Del. R. R. RayMonp, 

Major, Corps of Engineers. 


Remodeling Springfield-Mauser 


Here is another Springfield-Mauser, all 
“duded” up, transformed from the war-club 
class to the sporting aristocracy along the 
line of suggestions evolved by Warren H. 
Miller in February FieLp AND STREAM. 

The alterations of the Bannerman compo- 
site bringing about the apparent change are 
the addition of the full pistol grip, cutting 
the stock down from an exceptionally heavy 
musket to a light shotgun stock, adding 
checking to the grip and forearm and sub- 
stituting the Lyman receiver sight No. 36 
for the crude Krag sight of the vintage 
of. ’98. 

The woodwork was refinished by staining 
to a darker walnut and filling and waxing 
to bring out the beauty of the grain 
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The “feel” and handling qualities have been 
greatly improved by lightening the stock and 
adding the pistol grip. 

Faribault, Minn. Harry B. SMITH. 

An Old Rifle 

I have an old rifle that I would like to 
know more about. If any of the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM can enlighten me on the 
history of it I should be pleased to hear 
from them. 

The rifle referred to is 4 feet 114 inches 
in length, the barrel being 3 feet 7 inches 
and stock 16% inches, weight 13% pounds. 
The butt plate, trigger guard, plate opposite 
lock and rod socket are of brass; bore about 
¥% of an inch; stock is of maple, full length 
of barrel. 

The maker of the barrel is stamped Post- 
ley Nelson & Co., and the owner’s name 
which seems to have been engraved by hand 
on the top of barrel is I. Cline (or J. Cline). 
The rifle is of hair trigger action in good 
working order. 


Garnett, Kans. E. L. Beck. 
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Field and Stream Trophy Cup 
In order to encourage and promote a 
keener interest in trap shooting, rifle shoot- 
ing, casting, etc., FIELD AND STREAM is ready 
to put up one of these handsome trophy 
cups for any club or organization for any 
weekly or special tournament. The details, 


etc., with regard to arranging for one of 
these cups can be had by writing to the 
“Tournament Department” 
STREAM 
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McCrohan, Slammin and Bill Nourse 


For the last four years we have been trying 
to find the right man to carry out an idea 
of a serial story, not a novel or a romance, 
as this is a little out of line with what the 
outdoor man wants, but a series of stories 
complete in themselves, each one of which 
is full of the outdoors and full of fun. We 
never have believed that our readers wanted 
a long serial story, particularly where you 
have to wait a month between drinks, but in 
“McCrohan and Slammin” we are going to 
give you something that will hand you a 
laugh, take you out of doors again and not 
keep you waiting a month or six months to 
find out what happened. If any of you have 
ever heard Bill Nourse tell one of his 
famous stories, and he knows a million, all 
we would have to say is that Bill is writing 
these stories and you would know we have 
found the right man, If there is any doubt 
about it, read the first one in this issue. 


Wild Pigeons Found 


FLOCK OF 300 SUPPOSEDLY EXTINCT BIRDS 
ROOST NEAR PITTSBURGH 

A flock of 300 wild pigeons has been dis- 
covered by M. M. Garland, surveyor of the 
port of Pittsburgh, near his home at Edge- 
wood. The birds have gone to nest in a 
heavily wooded tract, and efforts will be 
made to secure several of the birds alive. 
According to Mr. Garland he has been very 
close to them on three different occasions 
during the last two days, and he is positive 
they are perfect specimens of the supposedly 
extinct passenger pigeon. 





Down by the Lake 
BY A. V. DENMAN, M. D, 


Down by the lake in the swamp and the 
brake, 

Where water is up to the knee, 

And the mud is deep, and the lizards creep, 
There’s the favorite place for me. 

Of beauty there’s none, but you bet it’s fun 
When the honking geese sail in, 

And ducks fly high against the autumn sky ; 
Why you're glad you are living then. 

Your heart beats fast as the birds fly past, 
The mallard, the canvas and teal; 

You grip your gun, and pick out one, 
While your hand grows steady as steel. 

Yes, your joy is great by the oozy lake; 
You are glad you are living, and there, 

Where the mud is deep, and the lizards creep, 
And the honking of geese fills the air. 





OUTDOOR ODDITIES 


This department is devoted to curiosities im the outdoor world, and we will be glad 
to receive odd, or out of the ordinary photographs with descriptions from our readers, 
whom we will depend upon largely to make this department a success. 


Leaping Rainbow 

Here is a snap shot picture taken on the 
Little Manistee River at the Stronach Dam 
in April, 1913. This shows some of the 
rainbow trout trying to jump the dam on 
their way up the river to spawn. 

Much has been said and written about 
these fish in this river, as to what they are. 
There is no question but that they come up 
the river from Lake Michigan. They are 
the size of the lake fish, but marked exactly 
as the small rainbow trout in our streams. 

Cadillac, Mich. N. V. GErRIsH. 











An Odd Nest 

Thinking this may be of interest to you, 
I enclose a photograph of the interior of a 
a small dance hall at Chenequa Springs Ho- 
tel, Hartland, Wis. You will notice Mother 
Robin has appropriated a chandelier for her 
nest, and, am glad to say, reared her brood 
in peace and safety. The only entrance to 
the hall was through a broken window glass, 
as the door was closed all spring, but she 
seemed to be able to enter at all times with- 
out injury to herself. When one considers 


_the implicit confidence of this bird in humans 
we wonder how the robin hunters can kill 
this bird. 


Chicago, Ill. J. L. Sura. 
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Midge—Tame Coon 


The half-grown coon, owned by a rider 
on the Juarez, Mexico, race track, is at- 
tracting much attention as well as admira- 
tion. His coat is extremely thick and fine, 
while his impish ways are a source of great 
amusement. He seems not to particularly 
care for strangers, but loves his master de- 
votedly. That coons can be thoroughly 
tamed is proven by “Midge,” who snuggles 
his head under his owner’s sleeve, and con- 
tentedly snoozes. What appears in the pic- 
ture to be a dark shadow across his elfish 
face is in reality his little mask of black. 
He uses his paws in extracting nuts, cookies, 
etc., from pockets fully as deftly as a per- 
son could their hands, and despite his 
“snooping” tendencies is a thoroughly lov- 
able little fellow. 


El Paso, Texas. me &. Be 























The Giant Ray Fish 


I am enclosing you a photo of a won- 
derful catch while seining 7 miles below 
Galveston, Tex., in the Gulf of Mexico. 

We caught this monster on Friday even- 
ing, 1st of September, and it took us four 
hours to get him out of the gulf and loaded 
on to an auto truck. He weighed 2,500 
pounds, was 16 feet across and it is known 
as the giant ray fish, quite common in our 
waters, but seldom landed. We placed 
it on exhibition at Colonial Park, where 
1,500 people saw it during one day, when we 
had to dispose of it to a fertilizer company. 

Houston, Texas. Cuas. L. BERING. 





A Monster Sturgeon 


Herewith is a kodak picture of a sturgeon 
caught near here in Snake River. The fish 
weighed 635 pounds and measured 10 feet 
11 inches in length, and was a fine specimen 
of that variety. Sturgeon weighing from 
100 to 400 pounds are not a scarce article 
out here, and if caught from a boat give the 
“party of the second part” a very interesting 
and sometimes hair-lifting entertainment, 
covering a period perhaps of an hour. One 
must be equipped with regular sturgeon 
hooks and line, and it is considered advisa- 
ble to have concealed about his clothing a 
“special brand” of caution as a fish of this 
size is likely to indulge in acrobatic stunts 
that make his capture a debatable question. 
Duckings are frequent and I have known 
fishermen to become entangled and get 
drowned—yet the sport appeals to many. 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Opa THomas 





GIANT RAY FISH CAUGHT NEAR GALVESTON, TEXAS—PHOTO BY JOHN WINTER 











635-POUND STURGEON 


PHOTO COPYRIGHTED BY C, E, BISBEE 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, and 
we naturally come to love the kind of music we hear 
the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every one 
to hear the world’s best music—and not only to hear 
it, but to understand and enjoy it, for this wonder 
instrument gives to you a thorough 
appreciation of the masterworks of 
music. 

The Victrola opens to you a 
new and ever-increasing vista of 
musical delight, as elevating as it 
is entertaining, and completely 
satisfies your longing for musi- 
cal recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
— world will gladly demonstrate 


the Victrola to you and 
jot Ol & 
VA 


play any music you wish 
aa } 


to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 4 
= 









Victor-Victrola 
XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 





Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere FELDE AND STREME: 

I mist riting mi September kontrybooshun, 
being so stung up by yelloe jakkits that I 
coodent neether warp mi fingers arownd a 
pen or diktate to mi privit sekerterry, the 
saim being plum full of pizen at this time 
of the yere & reddy to sok it to a felloe 
whitch ever plais is neerest. The naim & 
the culler skeem is boath apropryate, for a 
yelloe jakkit will 
skrap as sudden & 
as hard as a Jap- 
anee, & can fore- 
see a pannik or an 
eloapment to beet 
a Noo York yelloe 
daily noozepaper. 
I had boath when 
I broak intoo the 
big kaukus—the 
pannik abowt two 
(2) jabs of a 
stikker first—& I 
eloaped so _ fast 
that my noo 
Pannymaw hat 
coodent kepe in 
site, whitch explanes why I am now redoosed 
to wearing Sar An’s last yere’s sunbunnit. 
Those of mi dere reeders hoo have had in- 
tymate reelashuns with a yelloe jakkit will 
dowtless fele for me when they reed these 
simpul lines, I have this to say for the 
mountin air of Noth Karliny, never sinse 
mi yoothful days in San Markus, whitch is 
in Texas, have I been abul to jump intoo 
a two-fotty (2:40) gate so quik from the 
gitaway, or maik sutch good time down hill, 
as on that bammy morning in Oggust a4sed. 
Boath mi eyes was sweld shet for a weke, 
& I had to eet what they brung me after 
the first tabel was throo. The hotel man 
thot it wood be eezy munny; but I coodent 
see when I had eet enuff, & so I wood eet 
rite on till sum buddy with good eye site 
sujjested I shood pik mi teath & call it a 
meel. 

P. S. The yoozual treetmint heer for yel- 
loe jakkits is blokkaid whiskey—the moar 
stings, the moar drinks. Ettyket is agin 
gitting away befoar you are stung up to the 
guvermint standard, & next time I aim to 
doo what is rite & propper. A man with 
three (3) drinx of blokkaid inside his lether 
wood shaik hands with a yelloe jakkit as 
big as a mewl. P. S. ends heer. 

There is a eeroanyus beleef that Noth 
Karliny is awl mountins, whitch is a mis- 
taik. Hollers are just as freekwent, & at 
the bottum of every holler there is a spring 





branch, a corn felde & a lettel howse, a duz- 
zen childrun & foar (4) dogs, & awl of them 
helthy & hospittabel to strangers. It is as 
hard to klime up these hills as it is to git 
a Tammany pollitishun to see a doller, & 
when you start down the uther way yore 
feet ar awlways ahed, like them of the gest 
of onner when the nayberhood putts on its 
best cloathes & vizzits the semmyterry. 
Wooden leggid men git the moast munny 
as farm hands, for they can saw their selves 
off to fit the sloap of a mountin corn felde. 
They go forrid one way & bak on the re- 
verse levver; but if you forgit & turn 
arownd, you fall owt of the felde & haff 
to klime up agin. Awl of the toorists in 
this sexshun klime up mountins for spoart, 
but I find it moar amoozing to klime down. 
I expekted to find the peepul hoo live heer 
mutch in love with their mountins, but their 
akchooal attytood is worse than mi wildest 
thots. They wushship the hills, but they 
awlwais do it from the bottum of a holler. 
The sloap of a steap mountin is too saykrid 
to be pollooted by hooman tred, It is their 
reelijun. On provvykashun they will fite or 
play setbak or swap horses, but ask them 
to klime a mountin & their reelijus instinkt 
ree,ults at the thot. The longer I reemane 
heer, the moar I am gitting to fele the saim 
way. A felloe can’t live in these vast solly- 
toods withowt gitting the habbit. 

The peepul are sure jenerus to strangers. 
The uther nite, in wawking from the hotel 
to the poast offis & bak I was give a big ap- 
pel, a haff pownd of butter, two (2) drinx of 
undilooted corn joose, a hownd pup, & a in- 
vite to eet supper with the Babtiss preecher— 
awl of whitch mite have been moar akcepta- 
bel if I hadent just beet the barber by foar 
(4) roasting yeers & a plate of yeest biskits 
in owr yoozual evening reepast. From what 
I knoe of the Eddytur of owr grate reelijus 
maggyzeen, I woodent sujjest Noth Karliny 
as his plais of foocher aboad. A munth heer 
wood play hobb with the graisful lines of 
his figger. The cold watter of our trowt 
streems wood aksentyooate his roomatiz, The 
ruddy hew of helth that comes from indul- 
jence in owr nashunal bevveridge wood find 
the jeeograffik center of his moobeel feechers 
till they looked like a fifty (50) yard targit 
with a red bullseye—& he woodent give a 
durn if they did! That’s why, becos of his 
yooth & noomerous admirers, that I sadly 
say, “Warren, my son, stay where you are 


done putt.” a ? 
y Yores trulie, 
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The toughest, wear-resisting Rubber Boot 
that the Hunter or Fisherman can wear 


Re-irforced against every kind | | 
of rough wear — made to fit with 
real comfort, this is the rubber boot 
that “has the call.” 


Hunting in marsh lands or a day 
spent in a trout stream, mighty often 
means a day of joy or a day of 
sorrow, according to the comfort of 
your boots. 


You can spend weeks in these 
boots and have the same “foot com- 
fort” that you get out of a pair of 
comfortable shoes. 


Strong and wear-resisting, dur- 
able under all conditions, ELE- 
PHANT-HEAD Rubber Boots give 


Hunters and Fishermen absolute 
“boot comfort.” 


They are the solution to the 
greatest problem on all out-of-door 


trips -FOOT COMFORT. 


WOONSOCKET 


ELEPHANT 6HEAD 
RUBBER BOOTS 


Insist on ELEPHANT-HEAD Rubber Boots 


Made in all lengths 
The dealer who carries this famous Hunter-Fisherman boot, carries the best of everything 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. - - Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Eccentrissima Crankycus Crossmaniac— 
Size: man size; shape, ditto; contour, not so 
worse; disposition, pacific, unless “riled”— 
it’s always riled. 

An exceedingly ferocious, rip-roaring man- 
eating biped—curious and interesting. While 
indigenous to California, it is occasionally 
found in other states, but never in the state 
of Coma. 

Although omnivorous, it mostly favors a 
diet of lever action rifles, with an occasional 
antelope by way of variety. It generally se- 
cures its favorite food by waylaying some 
unsuspecting sportsman in the wilds of 
FIELDS AND STREAMS. 

Stalking its prey until a favorable oppor- 
tunity is offered, it hurls its lithe and sinewy 
form upon the terror-stricken hunter, roar- 
ing ferociously, and, tearing the rifle from 
his hand, it proceeds to slay the helpless 
weapon, growling horribly all the time. 

Dragging its kill out into the limelight, it 
devours the luckless rifle to the last remnant. 

Should game not be abundant in its regu- 
lar haunts, it does not hesitate to come out 
into the open. 

It has been known to enter a manufac- 
turer’s catalogue, and, in one raid, kill or 
maim every firearm on the list. 

At such times it seems to slay for the pure 
love of slaying, and does not devour all of 
its victims, merely crunching a lever or bar- 
rel here and there and occasionally snapping 
at a trajectory. On such occasions it car- 
ries away the choicer portions, which it 
buries for future consumption. When food 
becomes scarce it digs up these old kills and 
devours them, lock, -stock and block. 

Perhaps one of this animal’s most inter- 
esting habits is its taking of the antelope. 

It first chooses a likely spot on which to 
drop the antelope, and then carefully meas- 





ELL’S 
UNK 
IOGRAPHIES 


Life histories of the more ferocious 
fauna infesting Field and Stream. The 
data herein were acquired at great risk 
of life and limb by that intrepid faunal 
naturalist, S. Imple Bell, and only the 
most courageous of wild game photogra- 
phers were employed to obtain the excel- 
lent likeness which we print with each 
article. 


ures fifteen hundred yards in the most con- 
venient direction. Here it takes up its posi- 
tion, standing erect with its arms folded 
across its knees (see p. 752 F. & S. Nov., 
1912). As the antelope is seen approaching 
the fatal spot the wily hunter sinks to its 
knees—with the intention of preying. 

Be it noted here that E. C. C. is armed 
with a hi-power, low-kick, tailor-made bolt 
action rifle. 

At the psychological fraction of time the 
bolt of destruction is sped on its errand. The 
unsuspecting antelope, roaming along in a 
carefree manner, arrives at the spot just in 
time to stop the bullet. The bullet also stops 
the antelope—a dead stop, as it were—and 
the helpless creature lies cold in death. 

Should it miss—oh, pshaw! it never misses 

One of this creature‘s characteristic traits 
is its readiness to import useful information 
in regard to sportsmen’s equipment. 

At present it is conducting an educational 
campaign concerning the beneficial effects 
which result from the taking of goats, deer 
and bear on woodchuck tackle. 

While the said tackle is known as the 
“Imp,” yet I trust that this will not be con- 
sidered as an impious attack on those who 
use the “Imp.” 

All of the above mentioned “critters,” at 
frequent intervals, contribute to the general 
fund of woods lore, etc., and are, therefore, 
regarded as worthy of protection under the 
same game laws which apply to humans. 

However, in order to prevent any of them 
from becoming too pestiferous, the law is 
liberally interpreted; and it is allowable for 
anyone to gaff them freely with pen, pencil 
or typewriter, 

Viciously yours, 
S. Impte Bz, 
Fake Naturalist. 
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The Big Game Season is at the Door 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR IT? 





Do you know the 


Stevens No. 425 
“High Power” 
Repeating Rifle? 






















It is the acme of High Power perfection—a 
model designed especially for Moose, Caribou, Bears, 
Mountain Goats, Lynx, Panthers and other wild game. 


*Write for a complete description today 





And here’s the famous 20 
gauge Stevens Repeating 
Shotgun No. 200, sends 5 
quick shots with never a chance 
of balking or clogging. 

A splendid light shotgun with 
either 26, 28, 30 or 32 inch 
barrels—cylinder, modified or 
full choked. Chambered for 
3 inch factory loaded ammuni- 
tion and shorter. This is a 
splendid shotgun for wild fowl 
or clay pigeons as well as for 


field shooting. 










*Send today for our big illustrated catalog describing in 
detail our full line of Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


Largest Makers Sporting Firearms in the World 
175 Main Street Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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LEADERS IN 1913 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST F 
This list of leaders has been compiled from affidavits received up to October 7th only 
Brook Trout—July Class Leaders. Large Mouth Bass—Northern—August 
Dr. Albert A. Griffiths, 6 lbs. 4 oz. Class Leaders. 
A. Worstall, 5% Ibs. James G. Decker, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Dr. Albert A. Griffiths, 5 Ibs. H. B. White, 8% Ibs. 
Dr. J. W. Wister, 5 lbs Wm. E. Bayles, 7 Ibs. 
J. P.-Clark, 7 Ibs. 
Leader for Grand Prize Brook Trout. 
Robert S. Crocker, 7 Ibs Large Mouth Bass—Southern—Class C 
Leaders. j 
- 4 
Brown Trout Leaders. W. E. Gray, 10 Ibs. 4 oz. E 
B. R. Webb, 9 Ibs. 1 02. S. W. Ritter, 7 lbs. 11% oz. a 
H. O. Wygant, 7% Ibs } 
Dr. Wm. P. Abbott. 634 Ibs. Large Mouth Bass Caught on a Fly— 
R. B. Hayes, 6% Ibs Leaders. 
S. W. Ritter, 7 Ibs. 11% oz. 
Rainbow Trout Leaders. S. Ss Hayden, 6 Ibs. 10 oz. 
C. F. Nugent, 14 Ibs. 2° oz. s 
H. W. Peterson, 12 Ibs. 15 oz. Pike Leaders. 
C. E. Graham, 12 lbs. 5 oz. Chas. Ink, 21% lbs. 
T. C. Potts, 10 lbs. 8 oz. Roy Poker, 21, Ibs. 
H. W. Perce, 10 Ibs. 4 oz. B. M. Higginson, 21 tbs. 
C. E. Graham, 10 lbs. 4 oz. Theo. B. Craemer, 19% Ibs. 
Lake Trout Leaders Muscallonge Leaders 
C. R. Tallcott, 22'% Ibs. J. A. Burns, 41 Ibs. 
H. W. Runnels, 20 lbs. 3 oz. T. T. Root, 41 Ibs. 
E. M. Douglas, 19% Ibs. J H. Rosenfield, 40% Ibs. 
C. W. Naylor, 19 lbs. 2 oz John Senecal, Jr., 39 Ibs. 
D. W. O'Neil, Jr., 18 Ibs. 
H. C. Skinner, 17 lbs. Juvenile Class Leaders. 
Landlocked Salmon Leaders Geo. Munson, 13 Ib. lake trout. 





Norman Wernecke, 5 lb. large mouth bass 


Rev. E. A. White, 14 Ibs. 4 oz. P. Senalles, 4 lb. small mouth bass. 

A. G. Lindsay, 14 Ibs. 4 oz. Paul Heckman, 2 Ib. 8 oz. rainbow trout. 
James L. Dow, 12 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Rev. E. A. White, 10 lbs. 10 oz. 

Col. John Caswell, 9 Ibs. pape Lesa. 


H. C. Naylor, 16 Ibs. 


Small Mouth Bass—August Class Leaders. F. W. Becker, 12% Ibs. 
Chas. Marin, 8 lbs. 8 oz. Viola H. Deane, 7 Ibs. 
Oswald Von Lengerke, 6 lbs. H. N. West, 534 lbs. 

J. F. Heath, 6 Ibs, 
Herman J. Altman, 534 Ibs. Weakfish Leaders. 
W. E. Sawyer, 934 Ibs. 

Small Mouth Bass Caught on a Fly—Leaders Chas. K. Savage, 9 Ibs 4 oz. 

Marshall E. Humphrey, 4 lbs. 14 oz. W. E. Sawyer, 9 Ibs. 1 oz. 


J. Edward Orr, 4 Ibs. 3 oz. H. F. Deane, 8% Ibs. 
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“Lam a Burglar” 


“T am diseased of mind and body— 
a coward at heart—an outcast—a 
prowler. I cringe from danger as a 
starved cur cringes—and I snap at 
those who fear me. 

“I work on the hope that my victims 
are defenseless, impotent, afraid. 
When faced by a resolute man who zs 
armed, | cease to be a menace; for I 
do not fight—I prey. If I knew that 
every home was de fende d I would 
cease to be a burglar,” The 


"IVER JOHNSON 
ie REVOLVER 


inspires steady confidence—because it gets off the first shot 
—because it shoots true and hard—because it is abso- 




















lutely safe—accidental discharge is absolutely im- f 
Me possible—you can Hammer the Hammer. Send Ag 
for catalog, mentioning street address or P. O, a 

f Box. 


at Hardware and 
$6. 00 Sporting Goods Stores 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


180 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street 
NEW YORK: 99 Chambers Street 

















(COMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman. 

Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks. 
Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 

The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 

in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 







Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog “F’”’ 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 
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Striped Bass Leaders. 
Chas. B. Church, 73 Ibs. 
Edw. E. Davis, 58 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Frank Henes, 55 !bs. 
Jas. G. Applegate, 51 Ibs. 9 oz. 


Channel Bass Leaders. 
Dr. R. Johnson Held, 48 Ibs. 
R. M. Helfenstein, 471% Ibs. 
Joseph H. Lyon, 44 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Theo. G. Empie, 44 lbs. 


Tuna Leaders—Atlantic Coast 
J. K. L. Ross, 580 Ibs. 
Pacific Tuna. 

No entries. 

Tarpon Leaders 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 2 in. 
C. W. Ogden, 7 ft. 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 
Hl. E. Converse, 6 ft 11 in. 





PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
STORIES—1912 


Fourth Grand Prize—Landlocked Salmon 


WON BY CHARLES H. BRACKEN, BOSTON, MASS. 
Weight—11!% pounds. 
Length—28 inches. 
Where caught—Thomas Pond, Me. 
Rod—8-ounce “Standard” split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom_ Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Skinner spinner with shiner. 


Thomas Pond’s Largest Salmon 
BY CHAS. H. BRACKEN 


On May 31st last Lew Welch, our guide, 
Mr. L. P. Chandler and myself arose from 
such peaceful slumber as only the balmy 
woods produce, and at three o’clock hiked 
away to Thomas Pond for a try at the gamy 
salmon. Thomas Pond is about a half mile 
from famous Sebago Lake, and is reached 
from South Casco, Maine, a little hamlet at 
the northeastern corner of the lake. 

It is an ideal spot, and fishing can be 
done with pleasure at any time because 
storms do not tear up its surface and a 
small boat can live and ride it safely. Its 
shores are wood-fringed and very wild and 
the scene is one of beauty. The natives 
say they have seen some “corking” big 
salmon at spawning time, but no one has 
been lucky enough to land one of the 
“whoppers.” Having had some luck there 
last year, I believed that at another try 
I could get acquainted with one or more 
of the “elusive and exclusive.” It was a 
raw, lowery morning but with wind and rip- 
ple right and we buttoned up our sweaters 
and paddled to the scene. After about an 
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hour’s trolling, with a couple of strikes but 
no fish, my good old Kingfisher line be- 
gan to stretch, and my conclusion was that 
I had struck a submerged log or something 
of that kind, when, great tornadoes, out of 
the water, clearing his tail so that we could 
see his full length, came the “Old Master.” 

We then knew it was a salmon from his 
skyrocket performance and then things were 
doing. The old fellow did not break as 
many times as I wish he had done, but he 
must have been sore at everything in and 
out of the damp as he plunged for the 
depths and there he sulked. He just lugged 
and chugged and tugged. It is a wonder 
he did not shake his head off in his en- 
deavors to free himself. 

He certainly resorted to all of the tricks 
of fishdom and had my Standard rod doing 
the springboard act for fair. But my good 
old Skinner spinner held him fast and my 
Vom Hofe reel was equal to the task of 
paying and receiving, so that I had our 
beauty under perfect control at all times. 
After about three-quarters of an hour at 
the windlass the old fellow began to show 
weakness, so that he could be coaxed up to 
within about 50 feet of the boat, but he 
would not give in an inch further. There 
he was at the end of the line and I at his 
mercy. He had fought so long that with- 
out question he had bored quite a gap in his 
jaw, and it was time to land him or lose him. 
It was the moment to do the right or the 
wrong thing and the guide as well as Friend 
Chandler were both giving advice—as they 
told me afterward—although frankly I did 
not hear them, so I concluded to try and 
land our prize. I got the guide to paddle 
away some 50 feet and when the proper 
angle was reached I took the chance of 
lugging him to the boat by sheer force. Oh, 
but wasn’t he heavy to bring near the sur- 
face, with an eight-ounce rod? However, 
as he came in sight we gasped. Didn’t he 
look big, though! Seemed as though he was 
six feet long if an inch, and in color green- 
ish and ugly looking. He still kept chug- 
ging and tugging, but with waning strength 
and the effects of the cold water he grad- 
ually gave up the contest, when by reeling 
I brought him to the net. A moment later, 
thanks to the clever handling of the net, 
the “King of Thomas Pond” graced the bot- 
tom of our boat. Then he certainly put up 
the battle of his life, slashing and pounding 
and still trying to get away until we gave 
him his quietus. We rushed for the shore 
to weigh the “Boy,” knowing we had the 
champion, and he tipped the scales at 1114 
pounds. The little hamlet of South Casco 
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Striped Bass Leaders. 
Chas. B. Church, 73 bbs. 
Edw. E. Davis, 58 lbs. 8 oz. 
Frank Henes, 55 lbs. 
Jas. G. Applegate, 51 Ibs. 9 oz. 


Channel Bass Leaders. 
Dr. R. Johnson Held, 48 Ibs. 
R. M. Helfenstein, 47% Ibs. 
Joseph H. Lyon, 44 lbs. 3 oz. 
Theo. G. Empie, 44 lbs. 


Tuna Leaders—Atlantic Coast 
J. K. L. Ross, 580 Ibs. 
Pacific Tuna, 

No entries. 

Tarpon Leaders 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 2 in. 
C. W. Ogden, 7 ft. 
W. A. Jones, 7 ft. 
Hl. E. Converse, 6 ft 11 in. 





PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
STORIES—1912 


Fourth Grand Prize—Landlocked Salmon 


WON BY CHARLES H. BRACKEN, BOSTON, MASS. 
Weight—11'% pounds, 
Length—28 inches. 
Where caught—Thomas Pond, Me. 
Rod—8-ounce “Standard” split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom_ Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Skinner spinner with shiner. 


Thomas Pond’s Largest Salmon 
BY CHAS. H. BRACKEN 

On May 31st last Lew Welch, our guide, 
Mr. L. P. Chandler and myself arose from 
such peaceful slumber as only the balmy 
woods produce, and at three o’clock hiked 
away to Thomas Pond for a try at the gamy 
salmon. Thomas Pond is about a half mile 
from famous Sebago Lake, and is reached 
from South Casco, Maine, a little hamlet at 
the northeastern corner of the lake. 

It is an ideal spot, and fishing can be 
done with pleasure at any time because 
storms do not tear up its surface and a 
small boat can live and ride it safely. Its 
shores are wood-fringed and very wild and 
the scene is one of beauty. The natives 
say they have seen some “corking” big 
salmon at spawning time, but no one has 
been lucky enough to land one of the 
“whoppers.” Having had some luck there 
last year, I believed that at another try 
I could get acquainted with one or more 
of the “elusive and exclusive.” It was a 
raw, lowery morning but with wind and rip- 
ple right and we buttoned up our sweaters 
and paddled to the scene. After about an 
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hour’s trolling, with a couple of strikes but 
no fish, my good old Kingfisher line be- 
gan to stretch, and my conclusion was that 
I had struck a submerged log or something 
of that kind, when, great tornadoes, out of 
the water, clearing his tail so that we could 
see his full length, came the “Old Master.” 

We then knew it was a salmon from his 
skyrocket performance and then things were 
doing. The old fellow did not break as 
many times as I wish he had done, but he 
must have been sore at everything in and 
out of the damp as he plunged for the 
depths and there he sulked. He just lugged 
and chugged and tugged. It is a wonder 
he did not shake his head off in his en- 
deavors to free himself. 

He certainly resorted to all of the tricks 
of fishdom and had my Standard rod doing 
the springboard act for fair. But my good 
old Skinner spinner held him fast and my 
Vom Hofe reel was equal to the task of 
paying and receiving, so that I had our 
beauty under perfect control at all times. 
After about three-quarters of an hour at 
the windlass the old fellow began to show 
weakness, so that he could be coaxed up to 
within about 50 feet of the boat, but he 
would not give in an inch further. There 
he was at the end of the line and I at his 
mercy. He had fought so long that with- 
out question he had bored quite a gap in his 
jaw, and it was time to land him or lose him. 
It was the moment to do the right or the 
wrong thing and the guide as well as Friend 
Chandler were both giving advice—as they 
told me afterward—although frankly I did 
not hear them, so I concluded to try and 
land our prize. I got the guide to paddle 
away some 50 feet and when the proper 
angle was reached I took the chance of 
lugging him to the boat by sheer force. Oh, 
but wasn’t he heavy to bring near the sur- 
face, with an eight-ounce rod? However, 
as he came in sight we gasped. Didn’t he 
look big, though! Seemed as though he was 
six feet long if an inch, and in color green- 
ish and ugly looking. He still kept chug- 
ging and tugging, but with waning strength 
and the effects of the cold water he grad- 
ually gave up the contest, when by reeling 
I brought him to the net. A moment later, 
thanks to the clever handling of the net, 
the “King of Thomas Pond” graced the bot- 
tom of our boat. Then he certainly put up 
the battle of his life, slashing and pounding 
and still trying to get away until we gave 
him his quietus. We rushed for the shore 
to weigh the “Boy,” knowing we had the 
champion, and he tipped the scales at 1114 
pounds. The little hamlet of South Casco 
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was in an uproar when it was known that 
the record salmon had been taken from 
“Thomas,” and the natives flocked to see 
him. Our guide was so tickled because he 
had taken his “Sports” where they got the 
largest fish that he paraded it from house 
to house to show it to the women and chil- 
dren. Several of the guides who had not 
seen the fish weighed said that “He would 
go better than 12 pounds.” When guides 
put a fish bigger than he is—unless they 
catch him—you can bet it is “some fish.” 
One old fellow after looking the beauty 
over said, “Any man lucky to land such 
a fish as that, could fill a straight flush any 
time he wanted to, he’d bet.” The fish was 
a veteran of many battles as his nose was 
covered with scars. One resembled a hare- 
lip, as if sometime he had torn out a hook 
or gang, or tackle was left in which he had 
eventually rubbed out. Am I going back 
there? You can wager that I am, and I’m 
going to enter in the Prize Fishing Contest 
next year if one is held and I hope there 
will be another, and I’m going for the first 
prize the next time, as I know an old deni- 
zen is waiting for me at dear old Thomas 
Pond which will win it. 





First Prize—Juvenile Class, 1912 
WON BY FREDERIC C. MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., AGE THIRTEEN 
MUSCALLONGE 

Weight—27 pounds. 

Length—47. inches. 

Girth—19 inches. 

Where caught—Lake Sissabagma, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol steel. Reel—Marhoff. 
Line—Kelso No. 5 silk bass. 
Lure—Hildebrandt Bucktail. 


The “Tail” of a Muskie 
BY A KID 

My father promised me, one day, to take 
me muscallonge fishing. He said I must de- 
serve it by good behavior, so, after I had 
done about three men’s work around the 
house every day for a few years, and shown 
myself to be a better man than he was, he 
at last kept his promise. He was going to 
go with another man, but he was out of 
town when papa had his vacation, so he de- 
cided to start with me. 

We left Minneapolis Monday morning, 
August 19th, at eight o’clock. We reached 
Reserve, Wis., at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day and drove about 
three miles to a summer resort on White- 
fish Lake, which is less than a mile from 
the famous Lake of Court O’Reilles. (Pro- 
nounced Couderay.) 
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CHAS. H. BRACKEN AND CATCH OF LANDLOCKED 
SALMON 


The first day out, father explained to me 
about the rod and reels and different baits, 
and finally said I should try my luck, so 
after I had trolled a few minutes I had a 
bite (father said I should call it a strike), 
and it took about ten minutes to get the 
“strike,” “bite” or “muskie” into the boat. 
Father told me how to handle the next 
muskie, if I got one, and corrected my mis- 
takes. 

The guide said I should listen to what 
father was saying, so as to learn to catch 
them. I told him that I was too busy—that 
l had another strike—and I did—and I land- 
ed him! 

That one weighed seven pounds; the first 
one weighed eight pounds. 

Then I asked the guide if he didn’t think 
I knew as much as father could tell me. He 
laughed and said he didn’t blame me for 
feeling proud, but that father was really a 
good fisherman because he had told him 
about the big one he had caught in that 
same pond and taken home. Then I told 
him that papa had told us about what a 
big one it was, but that he had left it at 
the lake. Then we both laughed and he said 
that I was a bright one, and that we were 
both “from Missouri.” 

Well, father only caught one muskie that 
week, but it weighed 14 pounds. He said, 
“That’s the way to do it, but never mind, 
son, you will get a big one yet, because 
‘Greenhorns always do.”” (What do you 
think of that?) 

But the luck was poor at White-fish, so 
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F HE can keep his hands and feet 
dry and warm—he’s ready for any 
adventure. Thismanisan old hand 

at braving the rigors of the woods in 
Minnesota, in Michigan, in Maine. 
This is not his first experience with 
Beacon Falls Leather Tops. His order 
is a repeater every fall for the “ Rock 
Elm” style without heel. Some 
others prefer the Manitoba with heel. 
This latter is almost snag-proof. 


Y i 


19 Leather Top Ralber Shoes 


are the “ come-again, tell-your-friends ” 

y kind. Protect your pleasure and 

; health —look for the “‘ Cross’’ moulded 
on each shoe. 

Reem style has 
noheel. Sole heavy rolled. 





is the same shoe with heel. 
Price, about $4.75, 


Waterproof. Made of tough 
rubber—fresh, new, elastic. 
Toe is ribbed. Tops of 
chrome leather strongly 
sewed to uppers. Bellows 
tongue — rawhide laces. 
Heights from 8 to 16 inch. 


MANITOBA — Warranted 
notto crack or split. Nearly 
snag-proof. ppers are 
pure, new, fresh gum forced 
into heavy duck. Rolled 
soles. Rubber heel. Chrome 
leather top. Rawhide laces. 
Price for 10 inch height, 


10 inch height about $4.50 at 
your dealer’s. ‘‘Sherman’’ 


about $4.50 at 
dealer's. 


If your dealer hasn't them—write us his name and we'll ' 
supply you. Send for copy of booklet ‘'D.’’ Tells 
about footwear for outers, hunters, loggers andsportsmen, 


~ Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
309 W. Monroe St. 241 Congress St, 
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FREDERIC MILLER AND 27-POUND MUSKY 


we decided to drive 20 miles to Lake Sis- 
sabagma. This place was more in the 
backwoods than White-fish. Outside of our 
cottage there were only three houses on the 
lake. I saw my first wild deer here. As we 
were trolling one afternoon, father called my 
attention to two does that had come down 
to the water to drink. We watched them 
for quite a while, splashing in the water, 
and feeding on the lily buds. 

About a mile from our cottage was a 
small lake that had once been a part of 
Sissabagma, but the creek (they call it a 
thoroughfare) that had connected the two 
at one time had dried up a few years before. 

Many muskies had come into this little 
lake to spawn and when the creek had dried 
up they could not get out, so they were 
penned up in there and grew quite large. 
The lake was quite small and it did not 
take more than 30 minutes to row around 
it. Few people fished here, as it did not 
look much more than a frog pond. A 
couple of seasons ago father hooked a 
whopper in this same frog-pond, but lost 
it. (Ain’t it funny the ones you lose are 
always so big?) One or two other fishermen 
had a big strike in this lake, but never suc- 
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ceeded in landing the big fellow. So many 
stories had been told about this fish that 
he finally was given the name of “Old 
Mose,” and all the regular fishermen made 
it their business to try for him every day 
or two. Father was one of these, and as 
soon as we arrived at Sissabagma he said 
we would try for “Old Mose,” and as I 
was green at the game I might get him. 

After the guide had rowed about halfway 
around, I felt a jerk that almost pulled me 
out of the boat. There was a sudden splash 
away back of the boat, and the water was 
churned into foam, then my line began to 
go out, and I thought for a while that he 
would take rod and all, but by holding 
down hard on the line I finally stopped him. 
Then he began to come up and father yelled 
to me to reel in fast. Gee, but I got pretty 
shaky when he came up out of the water 
full length, then down deep again until I 
hardly had any line left on my reel. He 
did this three or four times, but finally | 
was able to reel him pretty near the boat. 
He was getting pretty tired by this time, 
and was swimming near the top of the 
water. We could see his tail, which looked 
as big as a whale’s to me, and I thought 
we had “Old Mose” for sure, but father 
said no, that “Old Mose” had a tail twice 
as big. Well, father told me to take it 
easy, and not get too anxious, so I played 
him quite a while and when I saw he was 
getting tired I brought him up near the boat 
so father could shoot him. Dad lifted the 
.22 to his shoulder and pulled the trigger, 
but nothing happened. Yes, there did too— 
there was an explosion—but not from the 
gun. I had been shooting at squirrels and 
had forgotten to reload the gun. 

Fortunately the guide had a .32 revolver 
in his pocket which he handed to father. 
The first shot missed him, and the muskie 
got mad, and I had some more work cut out 
for me, but I finally brought him up to the 
boat, and the next shot finished him. The 
guide lifted him into the boat, and say but 
he looked like the side of a house to me. I 
was so excited then that I stood up in the 
boat and before I knew it I was gasping in 
the water. It was awfully deep, and how 
dad fished me out I was too scared to 
know. 

But I was glad not to lose the muskie. I 
got out the scales from the tackle-box and 
he weighed just 27 pounds; he was 19 
inches around and 47 inches long. Almost 
as long as I am. Maybe I didn’t feel like 
a fisherman! I am going to try hard to 
be a really truly fisherman hereafter. 

FREDERIC C. MILLER 
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DO NOT OMIT 


Baker’s Cocoa 


and Chocolate 


FROM YOUR STORES 


With condensed milk or fresh milk Baker’s 
Cocoa makes a delicious drink that warms, 
cheers and invigorates. 
Baker’s Caracas Sweet or Dot Sweet 
Chocolate should be in your pocket on every 


expedition. 


No focd of so small bulk so 


well satisfies hunger and sustains strength 


as chocolate. 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Of 


Established 1780 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Do Away With Bulk 
In Your Grub Bag 


Do you realize that almost 75% of vege- 
tables and fruits is nothing but pure 
water? When on your Fall hunting trip 
every unnecessary pound carried means 
loss of reserve energy and less chance of 
getting your trophy. 








vegetables and fruits are simply the pure 
product—just as you have them at home 
—less the water, making them but one- 
fifteenth natural weight. This means you 
can carry fifteen times as much Dehy- 
drated products as of other Linds They 
will never spoil. Just add water and you 
have wholesome, fresh, garden products. 
Ask your dealer, or write us about them. 
To sportemen who failed to see the article «Going Light."”” by A. W. 
Barnard, we will be giad to send c »py of the June Fret anp Stream, 


without cost. Read itand see why ‘‘ Debyd:~-"’ should outfit you 
this year. 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATING CO. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Indigestion? 


Ever feel a bad effect from rich 
camp fare or fatty foods ? 


You will find 


hiclets 


a good antidote as many a sports- 
man knows. 
They keep the throat moist. 
Good in and out of camp. 
The Manufacturers guarantee 
their purity. 
The Doctors guarantee their 
healthfulness. 


Purchased Anywhere 
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FIELD 
STREAM’S 


Fourth Annual 


PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 


FOR THE 


RECORD FISH CAUGHT IN 1914¢ 





Preliminary Announcement 


The 1913 contest was sure a hummer! 
More contestants entered than ever before. 
The prizes and cups were more attractive, 
and the best anglers in the country sent in 
record fish. And you all know now about the 
1912 contest. Weren’t those stories simply 
great All were good, and some were clas- 
sics. You can’t tell us that the FieLp AND 
STREAM Prize Fishing Contest has done noth- 
ing for angling in this country! It has done 
more to spread the knowledge of bait cast- 
ing for black bass, emphasize the sportsman- 
ship of fly fishing, and inculcate sportsman- 
ship in the taking of trout, than any other 
one feature of the angling world to-day: 

We propose the following changes for 
1914: The dividing line between the Northern 
and Southern divisions in the Large Mouth 
Black Bass Class will be, in 1914, the north- 
ern boundary of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, instead of the 
Mason & Dixon line. The reason for this 
change was that, outside of Florida and the 
Gulf States, practically no black bass have 
been landed that were materially larger than 
the biggest Northern bass. They all ran 
from seven to nine pounds. Jn Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Georgia and Kentucky these 
fish have no chance at all against the great 
bass of the subtropical waters of Florida 
and the Gulf States. At the same time any 
man residing near the new boundary can 
make a trip to Florida at little expense. As 
it is now, the fishermen residing in Virginia 
cannot hope to catch a bass large enough to 


win anything in the Southern Division, and 
must go many hundred miles in order to get 
into the country where the big fellows are. 
Moving the dividing line farther South 
makes it easier all around, and puts Virginia, 
Kentucky, etc., in the same class with the 
Northern Large Mouth Bass, which gives 
everyone a fair show. 

Wall-eyed Pike Class. We have decided 
to enter this popular fish in the contest. In 
the Middle States this is one of the principal 
game fish, and we feel that there will be 
many entries from residents of those locali- 
ties. 

Rainbow Trout. We will offer special 
honor prizes for rainbow trout caught on a 
fly, and leave the class still open to spinners 
and bait as at present. Unfortunately there 
are many localities in which the spinner is 
the only lure for rainbow trout. Neverthe- 
less, we believe in encouraging fly fishing for 
all species of the trout family, and will cer- 
tainly do honor to the man who can take a 
large rainbow on a fly in preference to bait. 

These specific changes will be shortly an- 
nounced in FIELD AND STREAM, together with 
a complete list of the new prizes for the big 
1914 contest. Don’t wait till you go fish- 
ing to get posted on the conditions, etc., but 
secure a copy of FIELD AND STREAM, read 
them over carefully, and, as a good many 
anglers do, tear them out of the magazine 
and put them in your tackle box—you'll have 
them then, together with an affidavit blank, 
in case you catch a prize winner. 














